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INSTRUCTIONS, fife. 



^ PLAN for improving in the moral and 
political Theory of Trade and Tabes, by 
means of Travelling. 

" : ■ • \ v:;«i oj vtr.t ? to 

Ft E R SONS who propofe to themfelves a 
f Scheme for Travelling, gerierally do it 
with a View to obtain one, or more of 
the following Ends, viz. Firft, To make 
curious Collections/ as Natural Fhilofophers, , 
Virtuofos, or Antiquarians. Secondly, To im- 
prove in Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and 
Muftc. Thirdly \ to obtain the Reputation of 
being Men of Vertu, and of an elegant Tafte. 
Fourthly, To acquire foreign Airs, and adorn 
their dear Perfons with fine Cloaths and new 
Faftnons, and their Converfation with new 
Phrafes. Or, Fifthly, To rub off local Preju- 
dices (which is indeed the mod commendable 
Motive, though not the moft prevailing) and to 
acquire that enlarged and impartial View of 
Men and Things, which no one fingle Country 

can afford. Thefe, I fay, are the principal 

Inducements for modern Travelling: Though 
it muft be owned, that there is one particular 
Clafs of Travellers yet to mention, whofe Mo- 

A 2 tives 
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4 ' biftru&ions for Travellers. 

tives are very lingular, and their Number very 
fmall ; thofe, I mean, who refolve to vifit the 
Countries of Italy and Greece , out of a kind of 
enthufiaftic Reverence for Claflic Ground, like 
the Pilgrims of old for the Holy Land, and 
paying a Sort of Literary Adoration to the very 
Rubbifti of an antient City, or to any Spot of 
Earth that has been famous in antient Story. 

[As to that Species of Beings found only herein 
England (a Country of univerfal Freedom and 
Opulence) who go Abroad with no other Views 
but becaufe they are tired of flaying at Home, 
and can flffbrd to make themfelves as ridiculous 
every where as they pleafe : It would be Sa Lofs 
of Time to take any other Notice of them, 
than juft to obferve, That they are fure of re- 
turning Home as Wife as they went out, but 
much n|ore Impertinent,, lefs Wealthy, and 
lefe Innocent] 

Now, though the Scheme to be propofed in 
the following Pages, is not immediately calcu- 
lated for the Ufe of either of the Clafles of 
Travellers abovementioned, yet the Author is 
humbly of Opinion, that ill might perufe it 
without Difadvantage, if not with fome Degree 
of Improvement. But frill the Perfon, for 
whom this Plan is particularly intended, muft be 
a Man whofe Views in Travelling are of a 
different Nature from either of the former: 
That is, he muft make thofe Things in which 
their Bufinefs and Employment chiefly confided, 
to be only his Amufement and occafional Re- 
creations; and muft dedicate his principal Stu- 
dies towards tracing fuch fecret, though power- 
ful Effects and Confequences, as are produced 
by the various Syftems of Religion, Govern- 
ment, and Commerce in the World: He muft 

obferve, 
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JnftruBions for Travellers. 5 

obferve, how thefe Syftems operate oh different 
People, or on the fame People ir\ different Pe- 
riods, viz. Whether they enlarge, or contract 
the active Powers in human Nature, and whe- 
ther they make thofe Powers become ufeful, or 
pernicious to Society. For in Fa<ft the human 
Mind is in fome Senfe but as Clay in the Hands 
of the Potter, which receives its Figure and 
Impreflion, if I may fo fpeak, according as it is 
moulded or formed by thefe different Syftems : 
So that the Political, the Religious, and Com- 
mercial Characters of any People, will be found, 
for the moft Part, to be the Refult of this three^ 
fold Combination of Religion, Government, and 
Commerce on their Minds. Now Travelling 
into foreign Countries for the Sake of Improve- 
ment, neceflarily pre-fuppofes, that you are no 
Stranger to the Religion, Conftitution, and Na- 
ture of your own. For if you go abroad, before 
you have laid in a competent Stock of this Sort 
of Knowledge, how can you make ufeful Com- 
panions between your own and other Countries ? 
How can you judge concerning the Preference 
which ought to be given either to the one, or 
the other ? Or feleft diofe Things from Abroad, 
which may with Advantage be naturalized at 
Home ? Therefore let a young Gentleman be- 
gin with the Tour of his own Country, under the 
Guidance of a fkilful Inftruclor : Let him exa- 
mine the general Properties of the Soil, the 
Climate, and the like: And attend to the Cha- 
ra&eriftics of the Inhabitants, and the Nature 
of the feverai Eftablifhments, Religious, Civil, 
Military, and Commercial ; and then, and not 
till then, is he completely qualified to make 
Obfervations on foreign Countries. 
• * ... 
: A 3 But 
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6 Injlruftions for Travellers. 

But in order to proceed even thus far, a 
young Gentleman fhould not only have parted 
through the common Forms of a liberal Edu- 
cation, but alfo fhould have attentively perufed 
fuch particular Treatifes, as might beft ferve to 
inftrudt him in the Bufinefs he is to fet about, 
and to anfwer the Purpofes here propofed : For 
an ignorant Traveller is of all Beings the moft 
contemptible ; and the beft that you can fay of 
him is, that he fees ftrange Sights in ftrange 
Countries, with the fame ftupid, wondering Face 



of Juggling and Legerdemain at H ome. Be- 
fides, if a young Perfon is not fufficiently 
grounded in right Principles before he fets out, 
it will be feldom in his Power, and feldomer ftill 
in his Inclination, to acquire thern afterwards ; 
efpecially during his Travels. For Travelling 
is by no Means the proper Seafon for acquiring 
the Rudiments of Knowledge, but for making 
a judicious Application of former Acquirements. 

Therefore the Author humbly hopes, that 
the candid and judicious Reader will forgive him, 
in his well meant Endeavours, in recommending 
a few Books to the Perufal and Study of the 
young Pupil before fetting out ; and in adding 
ftiort Obfervations upon them. 



of Praife, which the common 




1 * * 

Religion. 



Ethics, Civil Law, 
and Government 
in general. 




Seed's Sermons, two firft vol. 

Sherlock's Sermons, three 
1 vol. Bilhop of Sodor and 
Man's Inftruclions for In- 
mans. 
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Rjipins Diflertation on the 
.Government qf xhe Anglo- 
Saxons, and his Diflertation 
c <m Whig and Tory ; Mw- 
\-\ ttfqumCs Chapters on the 
Conftitution, vt^ 
Book XI. Chap. 6. ^and 
Book XIX. &iap.a 7 . The 
. Analyfis of the Laws of 
England \ alio the prefect 
; State of England. 

Eftablifhment of 1 > t 
the Church of - fffatburtoH's Alliance between 

and a f , Church and State. 
Toleration. r 3 n 



ill 



Foreign Politics, 3 CampMV% Pre f ent State of 
and Balance or > jg /r ^ B 
Power. 3 V hi*! 



; t 



Commerce, 
Taxes. 



- 



Sir Jofiab Child on Trade; 

Remarks on the Advan- 
P « tages, and Difodvantages 
I of France, and Great Bri- 
• tem ; Crouches Book of 
Rates. 



.t 



OBSERVATIONS. 



I. We muft firft begin with Religion, not 
only becaufe it is the mod Important in its Na- 
ture, but becaufe if a Traveller is not well 
grounded in the Principles of it before he fets 
out, he will run the Rilk either of having none 
at all during his whole Life, or of being made a 
Convert to a verv bad one, I mean the Popiih. 

A 4 For 
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8 InftruBions for Tramlkrs. 

For if his Turn of Mind is naturally Contem- 
plative and Philofophic, the great Variety of Re- 
ligions he will meet with in his Travels will fo 
ftagger his Refolution as to make him indifferent 
to all alike ; at the feme Time, that the impu- 
dent Tricks and Forgeries of the Church of 
Rome, will tempt him to pronounce the Whole 
a Cheat. But if he ftiould have any ftrong 
Tincture of Enthufiafm, or Superftition in his 
Compofition \ or if he (hould be pre-difpofed 
either to an Excefs of Gaiety, or of Gloom, or 
be captivated with outiide Forms, at the fame 
Time that he went on in a Round of thoughtlets 
Pleafure; in all thefe Refpqfts the Religion of 
the Church of Rome is particularly calculated for 
making Profelytes of young Minds, by applying 
her Snares, either to this Foible, or to that, ac- 
cording to the predominant Difpofition. There- 
fore in every View, and upon every Account, it 
ought to be laid down as an indifputable Maxim, 
that a young Gentleman ought not to begin his 
Travels, while he is a Novice in the important 
Concerns of Religion. 

Now the firft Book recommended is Seed's 
Sermons, which having the Advantage of a 
great Luxuriancy and Brilliancy of Stile, are 
fitter to make their Way into the Hearts of young 
People, than Authors more exact in their Com- 
pofition, and of a lefs flowery Imagination. But 
there is befides this, a very peculiar Reafon for 
recommending thefe Difcourfes, and that is, that 
as their Reafoning is, for the moft Part, ground- 
ed on Biftiop Butler's Analogy^ they exhibit in the 
gayeft and moft invitingColours, the Strength, and 
Chain of Thought of that deep, (agacious Au- 
- thor, without his metaphyfical Stile, or abftract 
Speculations. As to Bilhop Butler himfelf, he 

certainly 
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Jnftrvftitns for Travellers. 9 

certainly purfues a Method the fitteft in die 
World to put to ftlence the fuperficial, li- 
centious Extravagancies of modern Times, 
were his manner of W riting a little more pleating 
and alluring. For by demonftrating, that there 
is a Syftem actually carrying on by the Author 
of the Univerfe, both in the natural and moral 
World, he confutes the Sceptics on one Ex- 
treme ; and by proving how imperfectly this 
Syftem is yet comprehended by us, he checks 
that Arrogance, and Self-fufficiency on the other, 
which are too natural to young Minds, juit 
tinctured with a Smattering of Knowledge. As 
to Biftiop Sherlock's Sermons, whether you confi- 
der the Author as the diftinguifhed Defender of 
the fublime Truths of Religion, or as throwing 
new and unexpected Lights on old and common 
Subjects, or as a fagacious Textuarift, a (bund 
practical Writer, a judicious Cafuift, or an emi- 
nent Model of clear, nervous, and manly Elo- 
quence : In all thefe Refpe&s he is great 

without a Rival. And no Man, whatever his 
future Profeflion in Life is intended to be, would 
mifemploy his Time in giving him a careful and 
attentive Peruial. In regard to the Bifhop of 
Sodor and Alan's Inflvuttions for the Indians, it is 
-enough to fay, that it is the bell Compendium 
of practical Divinity yet extant. And as a Gen- 
tleman ought to carry lome little Tract or other 
with him Abroad bodi for Reading and Devotion 
(for I dare not fuppofe that the Life of a Travel- 
ler will be the Life of an Atheift) he cannot 
carry a fitter Author into foreign Countries than 
this here recommended ; an Author, who by 
happily felecting the more eflential and funda- 
mental Truths of Religion, from others of lefs 
Importance, hath kept clear of all Controverfy, 

and 
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and wrote in fuch a manner as to be acceptable 
to the Members of every Chriftian Communion 
whatever. 

Note, This Author is tranflated into French. 

II. Next to Religion, and indeed as a Part 
thereof, though too frequently confidered in a 
different View, are Ethics, Civil Law, and the 
Rudiments of Government in general. In which 
Cafe Burlamacbics two Treatifes contain all the 
Inftrudtions neceflary for a young Gentleman juft 
fetting out upon his Travels : It being the great 
Happinefs of this Author to exprefs himfelf in 
very clear and intelligible Terms upon the ab- 
ftrufeft Subje&s, and to reconcile the feemingly 
contradictory Opinions and Syftems of thofe who 
wrote before him, by unravelling the Meaning 
of each, and fliewing, that the chief Difference 
between them was a Difference of Ex- 
preflion. By thefe Means he hath fixed 
the Science of Legiflation, if I may fo fpeak, 
by clear and determinate Rules ; and hath laid 
a firm Foundation for future Legiflators to build 
upon ; I fay, future Legiflators ; becaufe in a 
Conftitntion fuch as ours, it is not at all improba- 
ble, but the young Gentleman Traveller will, 
one Day, come to have a Share in making Laws 
for the Good of his Country : And therefore he 
ought certainly to know fomething of the Na- 
ture of them. In regard to Dr. Burnet's EjTayon 
Government, as it is written with peculiar Cleai- 
nefs and Precifion, and proceeds in a matbema- 
tic or fcientific Wav ; it has undoubtedly great 
Merit ; and being fo very fhort and compendi- 
ous, it will take up but little Time in Reading. 
The Spirit of Laws of Monfieur de Montejquieu is 
fuperior to all Elogiums whatever. 

III. AfTBR 
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III. After an Acquilition of the Rudiments 
of Ethics and Civil Law, and fome Infight into 
the general Nature of Government, it will be 
highly requifite to enter into the peculiar Spirit 
of the Britijb Conftitution: To which End, 
Rapiris Differtation on the Government of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and his Differtation on Whigs and Tories, 
will be highly ufeful, both as they give a gene- 
ral Idea of the antient Gothic Plan, which is the 
Bafis of the prefent, and as they point out thofe 
great and important Revolutions which have 
fince enfued : So that by comparing both toge- 
ther, a judicious Reader may be the more able 
to form an exaft Idea of the Benefits or Dangers 
proceeding either from the former, or the latter 
Conftitution. But as to the modern Spirit of our 
Government, its Guards, Limits, and Correc- 
tives, perhaps no Author can equal the Baron dc 
Monte [quieu in his Chapters on the Englijh Con- 
ftitution, Book XL Chap. 6. Book XIX. Chap. 
27. Note alfo, that before a young Gentleman 
actually fets out to vifit foreign Countries, he 
ought to have received a few Lectures on the 
Nature of our landed Tenures, Freeholds, Co- 
pyholds, £s?r. alfo on the Nature of our Courts 
of Law, and Equity, and the different Manner 
of proceeding in thele refpe&ive Courts upon 
different Caufes, Civil, Criminal, and Ecclefi- 
allical. By thefe Means he would be able to 
compare the Land-holdings, and legal Procefles 
in England with thofe Abroad, and form a truer 
Judgment upon his Return than moil other Tra- 
vellers have yet done, whether our own were 
better, or worfe: And if worfe, what might be 
mended, and how to do it. He would likewife 
then fee, whether many of the Evils now com- 
plained of, are really fuch as could be mended 

, ' without 
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without introducing greater ; or whether they 
are of the Number of thofe that mud be fubmit- 
ted to in the prefent imperfect State of Things. 
And the little Treatife lately publiflied, called the 
t Analyfis of the Laws of England, feems to afford 
the beft Afliftance in this Cafe. If the Author 
(hall complete the Lectures therein promifed, 
and of which this is the Syllabus, with equal 
Judgment and Perfpicuity (as there is great Rea- 
fbn to believe he will) fuch a Man will juftly de- 
ferve the beft Thanks of his Country. As to 
The Prefent State of England, it may be confiilted 
occafionally in the Nature of a Dictionary, in 
order to fee the Number of Offices, and the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Jurisdictions exercifed throughout 
the Kingdom. 

■ 

IV. The next Article is the legal Eftablifti- 
ment of the Church of England, and a Tolera- 
tion to DifTenters. A young Gentleman of a 
liberal Education, efpecially one who is to Tra- 
vel into foreign Countries, ought to know upon 
what Grounds a Church or Ecclefiaftical Society is 
formed, upon what Conditions it may receive the 
Sanctions of the Civil Legiflature, and for what 
Reafons and within what Bounds, a Toleration 
ought to be allowed to thofe whofe Confidences do 
not approve of the national Eftablifhment. And 

f for this Purpofe Dr. IVarhurtoris Alliance between 
Church and State feems to be the fitteft, and to 
give the fulleft Satisfaction of any thing yet ex- 
tant. For though his Syltem hath been greatly 

•controverted by many, yet' it hath never been 
properly anfwered or confuted. And as to mak- 

♦ ing Exceptions to detached Parts of a Plan, or 
picking little Holes in it here and there, fuffice 
it to fay, that it is much eader to find Fault than 

: to mend j and that almoft every Man can object, 

and 
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and is too naturally difpofed to cavil at the Per- 
formance of another, at the fame Time, that 
that very few indeed are capable of producing 
an unexceptionable Plan of their own. 

* 

V As to foreign Politics, and the Balance of 
Power, Dr. Campbell's Prefent State of Europe, 
has reduced all that Affair, which ufed to be the 
vague and unmeaning Talk of Coflee-houfe Po- 
liticians, into ftf regular a Science, and has fixed 
it upon fuch fure Principles, that his Treatife . 
alone is very fufficient by way of Preparative. 

VI The laft Thing is Commerce and Taxes : 
And as this whole Treatife pretends to enter 
deeply into that Matter, the lefs may be faid in 
this Place. However, as it may not be amifs to 
take the Judgment of one or two Authors more 
on the fame Subject, I would beg Leave to re- 
commend Sir J. Child as a Commercial Writer of 
the firftNote : And then at a refpectful Diftance. 
after him, the Remarks on the Advantages and Dif- 
advantages of France and Great Britain in regard, 
to Trade may be no improper Book ; viz. becaufe 
it exhibits a comparative View of die Commerce 
of both Kingdoms, and enters deeper into the 
Inconveniencies or Obftru<5tions attending the 
French Government, regarding Trade, than any 
Author whatever. This Tract is in a great Mea- 
fure a Tranflation of my Effay on Trade, and 
other Commercial Pieces. But as the Author is 
a Native of France, viz. The Marquifs V Angetd 
(though appearing under the borrowed Name of 
an Erighjbman, Sir John Nicholls ) he was capable 
of making great Improvements on my Plan; and 
being iikewife employed in the Finances, he could 
ipeak to the Difficulties and Difcouragements at- 
tending 
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tending Trade in that Kingdom, with more Ex- 
perience and Certainty than a Stranger was ca- 
pable of doing. The laft Author recommend- 
ed is Crouch's Book of Rates, which is properer for 
a Scholar than any other (though perhaps not for 
the Ufe of the Merchant) becaufe it fets forth the 
Improvements that have been made fince the 
happy Revolution in the Syftem of our Taxes : 
And becaufe it may fuggeft the Improvements 
that are dill to be made, by expofing the Abfiir- 
dities which our former Princes and Parliaments 
committed in this Affair. Moreover when the 
young Traveller takes this Book with him into 
foreign Countries, and there compares it with 
their Tarifs and Syftems of Taxation, he can 
determine at one Glance, whether their Taxes 
are better or worfe, more impover idling or en- 
riching than ours : And confequently, whether 
the Country fo taxed, can make a Figure in 
Commerce, and the Arts of Peace and Induftry, 
or not. For it is an indifputable Facl, that a 
Progrefs in Commerce, and :he Improve- 
ment of a Country, greatly depend upon the Na- 
ture of the national Taxes, vtz. Whether they 
cramp Induftry, or promote it; and whether . 
they make the Paflion of Self-Love (that ruling 
Principle of human Nature) fubfervient to the 
Public Good, or detrimental. In (hort, That 
State or Kingdom which by means of proper 
Taxes converts Drones into Bees, will be Rich : 
But every Community which turns Bees into 
Drones, muft be Poor. 

WE will now fuppofe the young Traveller to 
enter upon the immediate Bufinefs of his intend- 
ed Tour with thefe Accomplifhments: And during 
his Travels he ftiould conftantly bear in mind 

the 
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the grand Maxim, That the Face of every 
Country through *vhich he paflel, the Looks, 
Numbers, and Behaviour of the People, their 
general Cloathing, Food, and Dwelling, their 
Attainments in Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts 
and Sciences, are the Effe&s and Confequences 
of fome certain Caufes ; which Caufes he was 
particularly fent out to inveftigate and difcover., 
Therefore let hifoconfider, whether, and how 
far, the faid Effects may be afcribed to the natu- 
ral Soil and Situation of the Country. — To the 
peculiar Genius and lingular Inventions of the 
Inhabitants. — To the Public Spirit and Tenor of 
their Conftirution,^-** to the Religious Princi- 
ples eftablilhed, or tolerated among them. For 
certain it is, that every confiderable Effect rauft 
be afcribed, and- may be traced up to, one or 
mofe of thefe Caules ; which for the Sake of 
greater Diftinftipn I will term Natural,' — Artifik 
cial,r?-Political,-rand Religious. Moreover, as 
k b extremely propej: to aflift a Beginner by rai- 
ling fome Queries for him under, each Head, it 
will alfo, it is humbly prefumed, not be amifs ta 
return fuch Anfwers to them, as a Perlbn may 
be iuppofed to give, who hath lately made the 
Tour both of his own, and foreign Countries, 
and is riow linking out a general Comparifon be- 
tween them. For this will ferve both to illuf- 
trate the Nature of the Plan, and at the fame 
Thne give a Sample or Specimen of the intend- 
ed ifybnner of Proceeding. And note, Though 
the Scene is laid in England, yet the fame Quelti- 
ons, mutatis nrntand*s> may ferve for any Country 
or Climate whatever. 

,\ NATURAL 
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NATURAL CAUSES. 

: . » > * 

<£. Is the Soil of England naturally good and 
fertile, or barren and fteril ? Is it a (hallow, or 
a deep Mould ? inclinable -to Sand, or Clay ? 
And what feems to be the moft natural Produce 
of the Country? 

A. The Soil is generally good, and the Mould 
deeper than i6 ufual in other Countries. Some 
Parts, fuch as Surry Hamp/bire, Norfolk, &c. are 
inclinable to Sand. And others, (though of 
much lefs extent) are bound up with Clay. But 
for the moft Part England hath a greater Variety 
of Sand, Clay, Loom, fat Earth, Marl, Chalk, 
Flint, Stone-Brufti, t£c. 6sfr. within the fame 
Space of Ground, perhaps the CompaTs of a 
County, or Hundred, nay even of aParifh, than 
moft other Kingdoms in Eur6pt% and feems to be 
a Compendium within itfelf of the Soils, Strata, 
Mountains, Valleys, Plains, Fens and Marflies 
fcf other Countries. The moft natural Produce 
of the Ground is Grafs, owing to the great Moit 
f ure of the Atmofphere. For as to the Plenty of 
Corn, with which England generally abounds, it 
is merely the Force of fuperior Art and Induftry. 
In regard to Minerals, the Chief are Coal, Lead, 
Tin, and Copper. 

<3>. Is the Air dry or moid? The Climate 
healthy, or fickly ? and how is it as to the De- 
grees of Heat, and Cold ? What are the gene- 
ral Diftempers of the Country ? and at what 
particular Times of the Year do they ufually 
come ? 

A. The Air is moid, the Sky (ubjedt to be 
cloudy ? and the Climate remarkably mild, as 
to the Extremes of Heat, and Cold : But the 

Country 
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Country cannot be pronounced fo very healthy as 
fome others Abroad The prevalent Diftem- 
pers are fuch as proceed from Obftrucled Perfpi- 
rations, viz. Scurvies, Coki6, Coughs : And in 
Confequence thereof, and of the Smoak of Sea 
Coal, Afthmas and Confumptions : Colds arid 
Coughs ufually come on, when the Chills of 
Autumn lock up the perfpirable Matter, which 
ufed to pais in the Summer. 

Are the married Women obferved to be 
more, or lefs fruitful here than in other Coun- 
tries ? And do many Children die from the Birth 
to two Years Old ? 

A. It doth not appear that the married Wo- 
men in England are altogether fo prolific as in 
other Countries ; and in Cities and great Towns 
it is certain they are remarkably otherwife : 
Whether this is to be afcribed to the fuperior- 
Vice and Luxury reigning at prefent in our En- 
glijb Cities, is another Queftion. But it is un- 
deniable, that more Children die in England from 
the Birth to two Years old, than in any known' 
vxDUntry wnatever. 

<3>. How is England fituated in regard to the 
neighbouring States and Kingdoms P Has it a 
free and eaiy Communication with them, by 
Land or Water ? Qt arc other Countries difficult 
and dangerous of accefs? What Advantages 
doth it derive from good Ports and Sea Carriage I 
and what from inland Navigation ? 

A. Great Britain being an Ifland is fituated ve- 
ry commodioufly between the South and North 
Parts of Europe^ to hold a Communication with 
either : Likewise as it is an Ifland, the Sea} 1 which 
is a confiderable Defence againft Invafions, is of 
ufe to promote its Commerce : And the Ports 
are in fuch Abundance, that there is hardly * 

B Spot 
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Spot in the Kingdom above fixty Miles diflant 
from fome Port on one Side, or other of the 
Ifland : As to Rivers naturally navigable, it hath 
not many, the Thames^ the Severn, and the Hum- 
btr, are the Chief : Some few have been rende- 
red navigable by Art ; but as the Undertakings 
have been carried on by private Subfcriptions, 
the high Tolls or Duties laid upon thefe Rivers, 



Check to the Navigation. — If low priced Goods 
are to pay exceflive Lockages, they are as effect- 
ually flopped from paffing, as if the Water was 
lhallow, or a Bank of Sand in the Way. . 

<$>. What Improvements might be eafily 
made in Matters of Water Carriage both on the 
Sea Coaft, and within Land ? 

A. Many new Ports might be made, and o- 
-thers improved by building Piers, driving down 
Piles, (Sc. (Sc. at the public Expence, under the 
Direction of the Board of Trade, [Here fpeci- 
fy Particulars ; and fee Lewis Monti* Charts for 
the Coaft of Wales] And the Sums fo expend- 
ed would not amount to the hundredth Pan of 
the Money, now laid out for fecuring the ufelefs 
Navigation of many Parts of America I The fame 
Remark holds good in regard to making Rivers 
and Streams navigable, and cutting Canals : Not 
to mention, that as every Canal and navigable 
River are high Roads in Times of Peace, fo alfo 
are they eauly made Fortifications in Times of 
an Invafion, viz. By lining the Banks with a few 
Troops to flop the Progrefs of the Enemy. And 
the Situation of England is fuch, that it might be 
interfered at leaft in eight or ten Places, fb as 
to open a Communication with almoft every 
Town of Mote throughout the Kingdom. The 
more obvious Communications are thofe, which 



in order to re-imburfe thfc Pro 
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irrigkt l3c made between the Avon of Briflol, the 
Ketinety and the "Thames, — the.Avon of BriM y and 
tte Avon of Salisbury,— -the Avon of Briftol and 
the 'Thames by wyoiLetchlade and Cricklade;-* 
alio between the &?i«r», the S(fmd) and [by the 
Help of a ftiort Land Carriage;] to Qt encefter^ 
and la on to the Thames QtCrickladef-\hQ Severn, 
the &^r, the Petik-\\\t Trent; and the Humber+ 
•^•thcSevern, tbd'Avbnfot Shatford) with a fmall 
Land Carriage to \Rtmbjny on tktCharwelt, and 
fib to the ^iit Oj^rdL^.^rhefc, and many fueh 
like Cbmmnnioa'tipns might be opened in the . 
Courfeof a few'tfears, by employing iome Re- 
giments of Sobers during the Summer Seafons* 
on each- Work,- -andi :paying them frx-pence or, 
eight-pence a; Day above thedr ufual Allow- 



ance. 



. ^ Wh a t other Improvements d6 ?the Si tua* 1 
tion of the Country, the Ndture 06 its Forefts, 
Heaths, Waftis, Comports, IFcns and MarihV 
es* readily and profdrly faggefli : » ' ? 
- A. The Situation of the > Country: between? 
the' North and South of Europe^ and between the* 
Continent of Europe and America^ (not to mentiott 
Africa >oci6, Afia) piatniy Ihewa the Feafibility 06 
making this Iiland become thecommon Depofi- 
turn, Magazine, 1 or 5torehoufo, for each other : 
So that the medium Profit might be made to cen^ 
ter here. As - to; the <Roy al Forefts, tliefe might 
produce great 1 QiaoWties of Timber, were the 
Right of Herbage now belonging tothe adjacent 
Farifhes and Villages^ totally ? aboMhed. But, 
whilft this deftrudtive Privilege jremains, the P«f<-i 
(bns interefted iu the Verdure will take effectual 
Care to prevent the Increafe of Timber,- by fet- 
ting on Fire the Grafs, Leaves, Herrv m tne 
dry Seafon, and confequently burning the Seed* 

B 2 and 
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and Acorns, and deftroying ail the natural Nur- 
fcrics of young Plants. In regard to Heaths, 
Wattes, Commons, Fens and Marfhes, all thefe 
would foon become a great Addition to the 
Wealth, Strength, and Beauty of the Kingdom, 
were they converted into private Property, and 
made to yield thofe Productions, which Nature 
and Providence fitted them for. Moreover, 
were a great part of the Waftes on the South 
Coafts from Kent to Cornwall to be parcelled out 
into fmall Shares, fuppofe ten or twenty Acres, 
as Portions to virtuous young Women remarka- 
ble for their Diligence in Spinning certain Quan- 
tities of Wool, Flax, or Cotton, provided they 
married Labourers or Farmers; this Circum- 
ftance alone would render that Country, which 
now looks like a defolate Wildernefs, as popu- 
lous and induftrious as a Bee-Hive. Add to this, 
that were other Portions of thefe immenfe 
Waftes, converted into fpacious Barracks, well 
fortified, and having large Djftn&s round them, 
to ferve both for military Lines, and military 
Exercife within the Lines, in the Manner of the 
Roman Caftra, with good Roads and cafy Com* 
munications laid out between Barrack and Bar* 
rack ; then the Confequence would be, that all 
the Country round would find a ready Market 
for their Provifions, and carry back the Soil and 
Manure of the Barrack or Town to raife more ^ 
—but above all, the Soldiers in thefe Places 
would be kept in good order, and properly difcn 
plined, confequendy, would be no Burden to 
the Innkeepers, and not be obliged, as they are 
at prefent, to take up their Quarters in Gin* 
Shops and Bawdy-Houfes : Thus therefore, be* 
ing lefs tainted in their Morals, healthy, well 
difciplined, and ready upon the Spot to give the 



Enemy 
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Enemy a warm Reception in Cafe of an Inva- 
iion, to annoy him in Front, Flank, and Rear, 
and to defend their Fortrefs if befieged ; they 
would, iri all human Probability, be as great a 
Security to us as the Nature of this imperfect 
State of Things can be fuppofed to promife. 

ARTIFICIAL CAUSES. 

By the Term Artificial is here intended the 
Exercife and Progrefs of the peculiar Genius and 
inventive Powers of the Individuals in a State, 
confidered in their private Capacity; whereby 
fuch Caufes are diftinguiflied from Religious, or 
Political, which are more properly the united 
Councils of the whole Society. 

And as all Inquiries of this Sort are reduce- 
able to two Heads, viz. thofe refpecting Agri- 
culture, and thofe refpecting Manufactures, I 
(hall beg Leave to fuit the feveral Queries ac- 
cordingly, ii wjfr. i 

- • - t r 1 t 

Firft, Queries on the Subjeil of Husbandry and Agri- 
si jo culture. 

).•-•« ■ • • > • ■ tal if Y^n '1 1 f '.«"''•» - ■ • 

£K What happy Difcoveries have been 
made of late Years in regard to Hufbandry ? 
What Improvements, in turning, preparing, 
and drefling of Land ? What new Implements, 
and how contrived ? What Advantages and Dif- 
advantages refulting from them ? 

A. The Principles and Powers of Vegeta- 
tion are ftill but litde known though perhaps 
more in England, and better applied to promote 
Hufbandry and Gardening, than in moft other 
Countries. What is difcovered for certain is 
this, That all Vegetables, whether Herbs, Plants, 

B 3 Trees, 
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Trees, or Corn -fuck out of the' Earth, by means 
fyf their Roots and fibres,: their! natural Mouths^ 
the Particles- of Food peculiar for thern v and 
fitted foe: their Digefliori. They • alfb imbibe 
the Air, Rains! and Dews, by means t>f~ their 
Bark, Stalks- and Leaves ; and they caroy on a 
Circulation, and throw off perfpirable Matter 
through their Pores, much in theifamci Manner 
as Animals do. This being the Cafe, they 
muft have a Sufficiency of Food, or come to no- 
thing and die. Now this Food is either got ear 
turally on the Spot, or procured artificially from 
other Places. The Food got naturally^ is- that 
which is procured from the Earth, Air, Rains^ 
Froft, and Snow^wjthm the Reach of the Roots 
or Fibres, that is r the MoUthis of the refpe&iva 
Tree, Plants or Herb. But even in this Cafe, 
the Earth, by being turned and properly ftirred, 
imbibes more of the Qualities < of Frpft and 
Snow, Air and Rain, than (it would otKeiiwife 
do i That is, it becomes more fruitful iby the 
Help of human Induftry and Labour. Like wife 
this turning, digging, or pldwing of the Ground 
at proper Seafons, befides other Ufes, deftroys 
the Weeds, which when thoroughly putrified, 
and reduced to Mould, become the Foojl. of 
better and more ufeful Vegetables, fown or 
planted in their ftead. Butfor* more particu- 
lar 

• It is next to impofiiblc that any Traveller could note 

down all that can be faid on each of thefe Heads > and 
it would be a mere Wafte of Time to attempt it. Never- 
thelcfs, when a judicious Traveller meets with any thing 
very ftngular t curious, or remarkable, he would do well to 
pay a more peculiar Attention to it, and enter down the 
whole Procefs of the Affair. If nothing fingular or firik* 
ir.g occurs, there is no harm done ; but if fomcthing mould 

appear 
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lar Directions, and for Cuts or Draughts of 
* Hoes, Harrows, Plows, and other Implements, 
jheir Ufes, or Inconveniences, it would be pro- 
per to confult the principal Books on Hufbandry 
and Gardening, fuch as Tull, Life, The complete 
Body of Husbandry, Bradley, Miller, &c. And for 
a more analytic Theory, a chemical, and phi* 
lofophical Knowledge or the Proccls of Nature; 
fee Dr Hales s Vegetable Statics, and Dr Home's 
Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation. 

§>. What kind of Manure is applied to dif- 
ferent Soils ? How is the Manure made ? from 
whence brought, and at what Expence ? 

A. Manures of all kinds are fuch Food, as 
is prepared and brought by human Art and Im 



growing, or deugned to grow, in order to lay 
in a Stock for their Support and Nourifhrnentl 
But as the Books of Gardening and Hufbandry 
abovementioned, are full of Rules and Directi- 
ons, and will anfwer all Queries iof this Sort, 



appear worth his Notice and Regard, the prefent Syrtem of 
Queries will fcrve both to fix his Attention, to improve his 
Reafoning, and to arrarige his Thoughts and Tdeas in their 
proper Order. And what rs thus true in regard to Agri- 
culture, Hufbandry and' Vegetation, is equally, true with re* 
fpect to every other Subjecl he will meet wit-h. ij* his Tra- 
vels, whether Manufactures, Taxe3, Pontics, or, Religion.' 
Moreover, a few of the befit and choiceA Authors in every 
Country, and on every Subject, ought to be brought Home, 
in order to be confuted occafionally, and at one's Leifure : 
Alfo the Cuts or Draughts of Machines or Engines, where 
fuch arc to be got, together with Descriptions of their Ufes, 
and Calculations of their Expence both in making, and 
maintaining them. — Gentlemen, who travel after this 
manner, will travel to great Advantage, doing an Honour 
to their Country when Abroad, and to themfelves when 
they return Home. 




where the Vegetables are 
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tranfcribe their Words in this Place. Only let 
it be always remembered, that the more po- 
pulous any Country is, the more Manure and 
Soil- will be made by the Inhabitants: So that 
large Towns and populous Villages do not on- 
ly furnifh. a Market for the Produce of the Coun- 
try, round about, and thereby pay for the Lap 
bour, and excite the Emulation of the Huf- 
bandman, but alfo fupply him with Dung, Rags, 
Horn-Shavings, Alhes, Soot, (Sc. (Sc. to load 
his Carriages back, in order to fructify his 
Grounds for frefti Crops. So little Caufe is 
there to fear, that a Country can be too popu- 
lous! So empty and frivolous the Pretence of 
making Wars tor the fake of a greater Extent 
of Dominion f / And fuch are the admirable Ways 
of Providence in providing for the Wants of 
Mankind, by itbe Arts of Peace and Induftry, 
were we but to ;pay the Attention and Regard 
which are due to them f . •.. > 

^. WHAT-Methods are taken to waterdry 
Grounds, or gutter wet ones I What is the Form 
of the Gutter, and the Expence and Manner of 
making it ? What alfo are the Provifions, Ma- 
chines, (Sc. for draining Fens and Marfhes? 

A. These Articles being Branches of Me- 
chanics and Hydraulics, are belt treated of by 
the Writers on the Mechanic Powers ; who, to- 
gether with the practical Writers on Hufbandry, 
ought to be confulted on thefe Occafions. But 
for particular Fads, fee the Account of flopping 
Dagenbam Breach, draining the Fens in Lincoln- 
Jbtre, and the like. 

Q Are the feveral Sorts of Grain, Seeds, 
Fruits, Trees, and Grafles, judicioufly adapted 
to the Soils proper for them? Are fufficient 
Changes made from one Sort of Grain, Seeds, 

(Sc. to 
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£s?r. to another, and from fibrous rooted Vege- 
tables to bulbous rooted, and vice verfa y fo that 
the Soil may not be too faft clung together by 
the former, nor rendered too open and porous 
by the latter ? Moreover, is the Grain well and 
properly got in, and by what Inftrurnents ^ 
how fecured from bad Weather, Mice, and Ver- 
min I And how threftied out, cleanfed and win- 
nowed ? 

A. All thefe Inquiries are bed anfwered from 
Books of Hulbandry ; inafmuch as it can be no 
Entertainment, nor much Improvement to an 
Englifljman (whatever it might be to a Foreigner) 
to write down thofe Particulars, which he daily 
fees practifed almoft: in every Farm through- 
out the Kingdom. 

What Methods are taken for rearing 
Sheep, Horfes, Cattle, and for curing or pre- 
venting their Diforders ; alfo for providing a Suf- 
ficiency of Food for them, efpecially at fuch 
Seafons of the Year, when the natural Grafs is 
gone ? 

A. See the Authors as before. 

Ark Things fo contrived, as that the Raif- 
ing or Fattening of Cattle, and the Raifing of 
Corn mail aflift each other ? And if there is any 
Scheme of this Nature, what is it ? 

A. This is fuch an Important Article, as to 
deferve a peculiar Confideration. — In the South 
and Welt Part of Ireland^ where Nature has been 
the moft liberal of her Gifts ; Arts and bad 
Policy have brought on a general Defolation, by 
the fole Fadt of raifing and fattening Cattle 
without regard to raifing either Corn, or Flax, 
or Hemp, or any fuch Produce as might feed, 
or employ Numbers of People : So that nothing, 
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is to be feen for many Thoufands of Acres, but 
Sheep and Cattle, except here and there a 
wretched Jrifb Cabbin, and two or three of 
its miferable, haif-ftarved, naked Inhabitants, to 
add to the Difrnalnefs of the Profpeft, Where- 
as, in Norfolk, a Country naturally much more 
barren, the People are numerous, weU-cloathed, 
well-houfed, and well-fed ; and all owing to the 
good Management of making the Raifmg of 
Corn, and the Rearing, brat leaft the Fatten- 
ing of Catde, be mutually aiMant to each 
other. In this Country it ts generally fo con- 
trived, that the Field intended to be manured 
for a Crop of Corn, is not very far diftant from 
from a Field of Turneps : And when the Sheep 
have fed upon the green Leaves, or when die 
Froft hath nipped them offj then the Field to 
be manured is divided into fmaller Plots by 
Hurdles ; and twenty or thirty lean Cattle are 
put into a Plot : A Man is employed to draw 
up the Turneps, and to load a one-horfe Cart, j 
in order to bring them to the Catde. There 
he fcatters them about, cutting a few of them 
at firfl: into Slices, in order that they may be i 
induced to tafte them. When they have tailed, 
they grow fo exceflively fond of them, as to be 
frequently in danger of Choaking; and there- 
fore he is provided with a Piece of Rope of a 
proper Size to pufh the Turnep that flicks, 
down their Throats. He flrews alfo a little 
Hay or Straw about the Plot for the Cattle to 
feed on occafionally, and to prevent their Teeth 
from being fet on Edge by feeding altogether 
upon Turneps. When this Plot is fufficiently 
faturated with the Dung and Urine of the Ani- 
mals, he moves them to another Plot, and Co 
on to a third, till the whole Field is fufficiently 

manured, 
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manured, and fit to be plowed :urx And thus, 
by the Time that the Cattle are grown fat and 
fit for a . Market, the Ground likewifc is pro- 
perly enriched for a Crop of Com: And both 
Articles are carried on without any Inconv^ 
nience, Lofs of Time, or Expence to either ; 
nay, perhaps in a better manner, than either of 
them could be done feparately. As to the Turnep 
Field itfclf, the Feeding of the Sheep at firlt 
upon the Greens or Tops, and the deeding of 
them again upon: fucli of the Turneps or Roots, 
as will be occalionally left, though the Majority 
of them are carried away ; I fay, thefe two Cir* 
cumftanoes will fufaciently enrich the Ground 
for (owing any common Grain, though perhaps 



Q What new Markets are opened for vend* 
ing the Produce of the Ground ? And what En-* 
eourageraents are given, or might be given, for 
opening more? 

A. • The Bounty upon the Exportation of 
Corn hath opened a Market to every foreign 
Country, where there is any thing of Demand. 
But it may be made a great Query, Whether 
that Bounty, which in the Infancy of Agricul* 
ture was fo eflentially neceflary, ought not to 
receive at prefent very confiderable Amend- 
pients and Reduftions. And if the Le^iflature 
ihall enaC\, which they feem at prefent to in- 
tend, that all Grain lhall be fold by Weight, 
tii is Circumftance will go a great Way towards 
rcdrelnng the prefent Evils. As to new Markets 
at Home, every Road welt mended produces 
that EfTeft in one Degree or other : And were 
more Rivers made navigable, and Canals cut, 
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the Effects would ftill be greater and more be- 
neficial. 

Q What further Improvements in Garden* 
ing> Agriculture, and Hulbandry, might be fug- 
gefted ? 

A. Mankind in general are very flow in 
leaving off old Prejudices, and have a ftrong 
Averfion even again ft thinking, much more a- 
gainft publicly acknowledging, that they have 
ever been in the Wrong. Even at this Day 
there are many Parts of the Kingdom, where 
the Arts of Guttering of wet Lands, the pro- 
per Sowing and Hoeing of Tumeps, the Sow- 
ing of artificial Grafles, raifing' of Flax and 
Hemp, the. Ufe of the Wheel Plow, winnowing 
with the Tofs of the Shovel, and the fltilful Me- 
thods of Hedging and Ditching, with many 
the like Improvements, have (carce made their 
Appearance.— But for a more exact Knowledge 
in Gardening, Agriculture and Hulbandry, as 
Branches of natural Philofophy (in order that 
fuch Knowledge might hereafter defcend to the 
Farmer and the Labourer) the Scheme of a 
Society, or Committee to be exprefsly appointed 
for making, receiving, and communicating Ex- 
periments, feems the plaineft and the belt.— 
This is a Propofal of the Ingenious Dr. Home, in his 
Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation^ Page 173.— 
And this is not the only one, by a great many, 
for which that worthy Gentleman deferves the 
Thanks of his Countrymen, and of Mankind 
in general. 
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Secondly, Queries on the Subjeii cf Trade and 

Manufactures. 

6). What principal Manufactures are car* 
ried on in this Country ? and what is the Price 
of Labour i 

A. The principal Manufactures are the Wool- 
len, the Metal, (viz. Iron, and Steel, Copper, 
Brafe, Tin and L^ad) the Silk, the Linen, and 
the Cotton. But the Price of Labour in each 
Manufacture i$ fo various, that it is impoffible 
to give an Idea of it by any common Exam* 
pie. — Only it may be affirmed in general, that 
the Wages of Men (or what Men generally 
earn per Day) is for the moft Part, from is. to 
is. 6d. per Day ; and the Wages of Women 
from 44/. to 1 j. throughout the Kingdom. 

Do Journey-men and Journey-women 
work by the Day, or by the Great ? And what 
Checks are invented to guard againft Impofiti- 
ons of bad Work, or embezzling the Mate* 
rials, or idling away Time ? . 

A. Almost all Mailer Manufacturers now 
find it their Intereft to pay their Work-people 
by the Piece, or the Great, wherever they 
can, rather than by the Day : Which Circum- 
ftance alone is a ftriking Proof, that no fufficient 
Check hath yet been invented againft the loiter- 
ing away of Time, when the Matter was to 
pay for it : — Not to mention, that the Perfon 
who works by the Day hath fcarce any Motives 
to exert an Induftry, Dexterity, or Skill fuperior 
toothers; whereas the Working by the Piece, 
or by the Great, calls them all forth ; becaufe 
he himfelf, and none others, are to reap the Be- 
nefit and Reputation of them*. [And N. B. this 
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(ingle Remark, were there no others, is fufficient 
to prove, that Slaves, who very literally work 
by the Day, and can have no Motive whatever 
to exert any other Induttry, Dexterity, or Skill, 
than what is juft fufficient to efcape the Whip 
of the Driver ; nay, whofe Self-Intereft will 
naturally teach them to conceal any fuperior 
Talents from the Knowledge of their Matters, 
left their Matters fhould expect a greater Talk 
from them than others, and punifh them for not 
doing it; — I fay this fingle Remark is a full 
Proof, that Slaves never did, nor ever will per* 
form their Work either fo cheap, or fo well, as 
thofe Freemen who work by the Piece or the 
Great, and are fpurred on every Moment by the 
Examples of others, by Self-Intereft # and by 
the Glory of excelling.] As to Checks again it 
bad Work, the Judgment of the Mafter or 
Overfeer is the beft, arid perhaps the only Re- 
medy that can be applied in fuch a Cafe. But 
in refpeft to embezzling of Materials, and va- 
rious are the Methods contrived, and almoft 
every Manufacture hath a different one ; fome- 
times the Goods are weighed in and out, due 
Allowance being made for necefTary Wafte : 
At other Times Check-Engines are ufed to as- 
certain the Length or Meafure, and in general 
Sleaing, or Weaving-Tables, are a tolerable 
Security againft Impofitions in the Weaving of 
Woollens, Stuffs, Linens, Silks, Cottons, fiftv 
<^ What Machines are ufed to abridge the 
Procefs of a Manufacture, fo that one Perfbn 
can do the Work of many? And what is the 
Confequen<*e of this Abridgment both regard- 
ing the Price, and the Numbers of Perfons em- 
ployed? ■■ " l '** 

A. Few 

r 
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A. Few Countries are equal, perhaps none' 
% excel the Englijb in the Numbers and Contri- 
vance of their Machines to abridge Labour. In- 
deed the Dutch are fuperior to them in the Ufe 
and Application of Wind-Mills for fawing Tim- 
ber, exprefling Oil, making Paper, and the like. 
But in regard to Mines and Metals of all Sorts, 
the Engli/b are uncommonly dexterous in their 
Contrivance of the mechanic Powers 5 fome be- 
ing calculated for landing the Ores out of Pits, 
fuch as Cranes and Horfe-Engines : — Others 
again for draining off fuperfluous Water, fuch* 
as * Water Wheels and Steam Engines : Others 
again for eafing the Expence of Carriage, 
fuch as Machines to run on inclined Planes, or 
Roads down Hill with wooden Frames, in or- 
der to carry many Tons of Materials at a 
Time. And to thefe muft be added the vari- 
ous Sorts of Levers ufed in different Procefles : 
Alfo the Brafs Battery Works, the Slitting 
Mills, Plate, and Flatting Mills, and thofe for 
making Wire of different Finenefs. Yet all 
thefe, curious as they may feem, are tittle more 
than Preparations or Introductions for further 
Operations. Therefore when we ftill confider, 
that at Bermingham, Wolverhampton^ Sheffield^ and 
other Manufacturing Places, almoft every Maf- 
ter Manufacturer hath a new Invention of his* 
own, and is daily improving on thofe of others-, 
we may aver with fome Confidence, that thofe 
Parts of England in which thefe Things are to 
be feen, exhibit a Specimen of practical Me- 
chanics 

■ 

r ■ » »• ■ 

* 

• Thb celebrated Machine of M*r/i t fo much boafted 
of by the French, is but a bungling Performance in tha 
Eyes of an Englijhmnn* The fame Quantity of Water 
might have been railed, and is railed under Lcndon Bridge 
at a fortieth Part of the Expence. 
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chanics fcarce to be paralleled in any Part of the 
World. As to Machines in the Woollen, and 
Stuff Way, nothing very confiderable hath 
been of late attempted ; owing in a great Mea- 
fiire to the miftaken Notions of the infatuated 
Populace, who, not being able to fee farther 
than the firft Link of the Chain, confider all 
fuch Inventions, as taking the Bread out of their 
Mouths v and therefore never fail to break out 
into Riots, and Infurre&ions, whenever fuch 
Things >are propofed. In regard to the Silk 
^Manufacture, the Throwfting Mills, efpecially 
the grand one at Derby, are eminent Proofs of 
the Abridgment of that Species of Labour: And 
fome Attempts haye been lately made towards 
helping forward the Cotton and Linen Manu- 
factures by means of certain Engines. 

In jegard to the other Part of the Query, viz. 
WhatTis the Confequence of this Abridgment 
of Labour, both regarding the Price of the 
Goods, and the Number or Perfons employed ? 
The Anfwer is very fhort and full, viz. That 
the Price of Goods is thereby prodigioufly lower- 
ed from what otherwife it mud have been ; and 
that a much greater Number of Hands are em- 
ployed. The firft of thefe is a Pofition univer- 
sally aflented to ; but the other, though nothing 
more than a Corollary of the former, is looked 
upon by the Majority of Mankind, and even 
by fome Perfons of great Name and Character, 
as a monftrous Paradox. We muft therefore 
endeavour to clear away thefc Prejudices Step 
by Step. And the firft Step is, that Cheapnefs, 
ceteris paribus^ is an Inducement to buy, — and 
that many Buyers caufe a great Demand, — and 
that a great Demand brings on a great Con- 
sumption j»which great Confumption muft ne- 

ceflarily 
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ceflarily employ a vaft Variety of Hands, whe- 
ther the original Material is confidered, pr the 
Number and Repair of Machines, or the Mate- 
rials out of which thofe Machines are made, or 
the Perfbns neceflarily employed in tending up* 
on and conducting them : Not to mention thofe 
Branches of the Manufacture, Package, Por* 
terage, Stationary Articles, and Book-keeping,' 
&c. &fc. which muft inevitably be- performed by 
human Labour. But to come to fbme determi- 
nate and ftriking Inftance, let us take the Plow, 
the Harrow, the Cart, the Inftruments for 
Threfhing and Winnowing, and the Mills for 
Grinding and Boulting, as fo many Machines 
for abridging Labour in the Procefs of making 
Bread ;; I ask, do thefe Machines prevent, or 
create Employment for the People ? And would 
there have been as many Perfcris occupied in 
raifing of Corn, and making of Bread, if no 
fiich Engines had been difcovered rWThe obvw 
ous Reply to this Query is, That probably the 
wheaten Loaf had been confined to one, or 
two Families in a State, who, on Account of this 
fuperior Rank, and vaft Revenues, could hava 
afforded to give an extravagant Price for - their 
delicious Morlel : But it is impoflible, that un- 
der fucli Circumftances, it ever could have .be- 
come the common Food of the Kingdom. The 
fame Remark would hold good, were it to be 
applied to the Art of Printing, and txrthe Num- 
bers of People, from firft to laft, therein em- 
ployed : For Printing is nothing rnbrethan a 
Machine to abridge the Labour; and reduce the 
Price of Writing.— But Examples are endlefs ; 
and furely enough has been faid, to convince any 
rcafonable Man, though even the great Author 
of L'Efprit des Ldwfhould once.be. of a different 
.*Z)4 C Mind, 
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Mind, that that Syftcm of Machines, which Co 
greatly reduces the Price of Labour, as to en- 
able tne Generality of a People to become Pur-* 
chafers of the Goods, will in the End, though 
not immediately, employ more Hands in die 
Manufafture, than could poflibly have, found 
Employment, had no fuch Machines been in* 
vented. And every manufacturing Place, when 
duly coniidered, is an Evidence in this Point. 

Q Is that Labour, which is ftill to be per- 
formed by the human Kind, (b judicioufly di- 
vided, that Men, Women, and Children have 
their refpective Shares in Proportion to theif 
Strength, Sex, and Abilities? And is every 
Branch fa contrived, that there is no Wafte of 
Time, or unneceflary Expence of Strength or 
Labour ? Moreover, what good Confequences 
attend thefe Circumftances in fiich Parts of 
the Kingdom, where they are obferved, and 
what bad ones in other Parts, where they are 
not ? - i 

A. In many Provinces of the Kingdom, par- 
ticularly, Stt$wdfttirc y Warmickftnre^ and certain 
Diftri&s of Torkfbirc, with the Town of Mancbef- 
$er^ Norwich, and fome others, the Labour, for 
the mod Part, is very properly proportioned, 
and great Judgment appears in the Methods and 
Contrivances for bringing the feveral Parts of 
the Manufacture lb within the Reach of each 
other, that no Time fliould be wafted in palling 
the Goods to be manufactured from Hand to 
Hand, and that no unneceflary Strength (hould 
be employed. For an Inftance of both Kinds, 
take one among a Thoufand at Birmingham, viz. 
When a Man ftamps a metal Button by means 
of an Engine, a Child ftands by him to place the 
Button in readineis to receive the Stamp, and to 
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/enldviir when received, and then to place ano-s 
ther. By thefe meanil die Operator . can itamp 
at -feaft double the' Number, which 1 he could 
otherwise have done^ had . he been obliged to 
have (topped each Time to have ftiif ted ;the But* 
ions : And his Getttngs :may be from 14//. 
to iSdl and the Child!ifrbni a Penny to id. per 
Day for doing the 5 fame Quantity of: Work, 
Which -nluft have required double the Sum, had 
the Man alone been employed * this fingle Cir-» 
climftance iaves above* So, or near 100 per Cent. 
a* the fame Time that it .trains up Children to 
an Habit of Induftry, almoft las^foon as they can 
fpeak.- And hence iris, that the Bijou* <T Angle- 
terre, or the Birmingham Toys, are rendered fa 
exceedingly cheap as to ailonilh all Europe., and 
that the Roman Catholic Countries are fupplied 
with fuch vail Quantities of Crucifixes, Agnus 
Dei's, -isle, from England. A Dozen of thefe 
Grueifrxesj as I am informed, being to be fold , 
hi the\ wholefale Way v for i\d. — But the good 
Effects of this proportioning of Labour to dif- 
ferent Strengths and Sexes, is ft ill more exten* 
five than it at firft appears. For mBimtingbam the 
Numbers of poor Women on the Pay^Bdll,. com- 
pared to thofe of -poor Men, are hardtyas three 
to two ; whereas In Briftol^ where no fuch good 
PqMes obtain, the Numbers are upwards of 
four to 6ne ; and in rriany Parts of London, it is 
ftill 'much worfe : So great is the Difference, and 
fuch the Expenlivenels and heavy Burdens of a 
wrorig'TIonduct even in this RefpetS ;'u not t» 
mention, that Proftibtion and Debaucliery feera 
to be art unavoidable Cohfequence in the female 
6e* of Poverty; and Idlenefs, when they are 
young v and wfieitf they grow ok^ wharR^fage 

'j1ufl- *•{*;•:. jfin . ! )" : can 
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can they have, if they do not foon rot 

Difeafes, bat the Parifh Pay ? 

<^ In thofe Towns and Places, where great 
Manufactures are darned on* are there many in- 
dependent Matters, and few Journeymen to each 
Mailer ? or few independent Matters* and ma- 
ny Journeymen ? And what is the Difference, in 
regard to Morals, Cheapnefs and Goodnefe of 
Work, Extent of Trade, Rioting, Mobbing and 
the like? 

A This Matter is better illuftrated by com* 
paring the fame Manufacture, and the Confer 
quences attending it, under the different Circum- 
ftances here referred to. In many Parts of Tori- 
Jinn, the Woollen Manufa&ure is carried on by 
fmall Farmers and Freeholders: Thefe People 
buy fbme Wool, and grow fome ; their Wives, 
Daughters, and Servants fpin it in the long 
Winter Nights, and at fuch Times when not 
employed in their Farms and Dairies ; the Mat 
ter of the Family either fells this Produce in the 
Yarn Market, or hath it wove up himfelf. It 
is then milled, cleanfed, and brought to Market, 
generally to the Town of Leeds \ but when fold 
there, he can be paid for no greater Number of 
Yards than the Cloth will meafure, after having 
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Frauds in Stretching, Tentering, (Sc. are 
tually prevented. The Perfbns who buy this 
Cloth, generally ait upon Commiffion at a very 
low Rate ; and afterwards caufe the Cloth to be 
dyed (if it was not dyed in the Wool) and to be 
properly drefled and finifhed. Thus, the whole 
pafles through various Hands independently of 
each other. And though in Fact the Spinner, 
Weaver, Millman, Dyer, Drefler, (Sc. (Sc. are 
all of them the Journeymen of the Agent or Com- 

mifTioner, 
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fhHKottef, who ftands in the Stead of him who 
is the Clothier in other Places ; yet by acting 
thus upon a diftinct Footing, they conceive them- 
felves as far independent of him, and of each 
other, as any Buyer or Seller whatever: And 
being. thus independent, they are all Rivals, all 
animated with the lame Defireof bringing their 
Goods to Market upon the cheapeft Terms, and 
of excelling one another. Their Tourney men 
lifcewife, if they have any, being fo little remov- 
ed from the Degree and Condition of their Mat 
ters, and likely to fet lip for themfelves by the 
Induftry and Frugality of a few Years, have no 
Conception that they are embarked in an In- 
tereft oppofite to that of their Mailers, or that 
they are called upon to enter into Clubs and 
Combinations againfl them. Thus it is, that 
the working People are generally Moral, Sober, 
and Induftrious ; that the Goods are well made, 
and exceedingly Cheap; and that a Riot or a 
Mob is a Thing hardly known among them. 
-Whereas in Glouccfierjbire, Wiltjbire y m&Somerfet- 
{bire, the Manufacture is carried on by a quite 
different Procefe, and the Effects are according- 
ly; viz. One Perfon, with a great Stock and 
large Credit, buys the Wool, pays for the Spin- 
ning, Weaving, Milling, Dying, Shearing, Dref- 
fing, cs?t\ &?<:. That is, he is Matter of the whole 
Manufacture from firft to laft, and perhaps em- 
ploys a thoufand Perfons under him. This is 
the Clothier, whom all the Reft are to look up- 
on as their Paymafter But will they not alfo 
fometimes look upon him as their Tyrant ? And 
as great Numbers of them work together in die 
feme Shop, will they not have it the more in 
their Power to vitiate and corrupt each other, to 
cabal and aflbciate againft their Mailers, and to 

C 3 break 
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break out into Mobs and Riots upon eysry fittlc 
Occafion? The Event hath fully (hewed, and is 
nowfliewing, that thefe Conje&ures are tea fre- 
quently fupported by Fads. Betides, as the 
Matter is placed fo high above the Conditio© of 
the Jourrley man^ both their Conditions approach 
rhuch nearer to that of a Planter and Slave in our 
American Colonies, than might be expected in 
fiich a Country as England % and the Vices and 
Tempers belonging to each Condition are of the 
fame Kind, only in an inferior Degree. The 
Matter, for Example, however well-difpofe^ in 
himfelf, is naturally tempted by his Situation** 
be proud and over-bearing, to confider Jus Peo* 
pie as the Scum of the Earth, whom he has a 
Right to fqueeze whenever he can ; becauie they 
ought tolje kept low, arid riot to rife up in Com- 
petition with' their Superiors. The Journeyr 
men on the contrary, are equally tempted by 
their Situation, to envy the high Station, and 
fuperior Fortunes of their Matters ; and to envy 
them the more, in Proportion as they find them- 
felves deprived of the Hopes of advancing them- 
felves to the fame Degree by any Stretch of In- 
duftry, or fuperior Skill. Hence their Self-Love 
takes a wrong Turn, deftrudtive to themfelves, 
and others. They think it no Crime to get as 
much Wages, and to do as little for it as they 
poflibly can, to lie and cheat, and do any other 
bad Thing ; provided it is only againft their Maf. 
ter, whom they look upon as their common Ene- 
my, with whom no Faith is to be kept. The 
Motives to Induftry, Frugality, and Sobriety 
are fill fubverted by this one Confideration, viz. 
That they fhall always be chained to the fame 
Oar, and never be but Journeymen. There- 
fore their only Happinels is to get Drunk, and 

to 
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to make Life pafs away with as little Thought as 
poflibla This being the Cafe, is it to be wonder- 
ed at, that the Trade in Torklbire mould flourifti, 
or the Trade in Somerfetjbbre, fViltJbire, and Glo- 
tefterftrire be found declining every Day? The 
real Surprize would be to difcover, that fuch 
Caufes did not produce fuch Effects : And if ever 
the Manufactures in the North rtiould adopt the 
bad Policy of the Weft, and vice verfa> Things 
Will come round again. 

Q Are the Manufactures of England, thofe 
cfpecially in the Toy, Jewelry, Cabinet, Furni- 
ture, and Silk Way, chiefly adapted for high or 
middling Life ? and what Species of People make 
up the Bulk of the Cuftomers ? 

A. England. being a free Country, where Riches 
got by Trade are no Difgrace, and where Pro- 
perty is alio (afe againft the Prerogative either of 
Prince or Nobles, and where every Perfon may 
make what Difplay he pleafes of his Wealth, 
without incurring a higher Tatlk, Poll, or Capi- 
jtation the next iear for fo doing ; — the Manu- 
factures of the Kingdom accommodate thenv 
felves, if I may fo fpeak, to the Conftitution df 
it : That is, they are more adapted for the De- 
mands of Peafants and Mechanics, in order to 
appear in warm Circumftances ; — for Farmers, 
Freeholders, Tradefmen, and Manufacturers in 
middling Life ; — and for wholefale Dealers, Mer- 
chants, and all Perfons of Landed Eftates, to 
appear in genteel Life ; than for the Magnificence 
of Palaces, or the Cabinets of Princes. Thus 
it is, according to the very Spirit of our Confti- 
tution, that the Englijb of thefe feveral Denomina-r 
tions have better Conveniencies in their Houfes, 
and affect to have more in Quantity of clean, 
neat Furniture, and a greater Variety (fuch as 
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Carpets, Screens, Window Curtains, Chamber 
Bells, poliftied Brafs Locks, Fenders, iSc. 
(Things hardly known Abroad among Perfonsof 
fuch a Rank) than are to be found in any other 
Country mEurope, Holland excepted. Moreover, as 
the Demand is great and continual, the Numbers 
of Workmen and their greater Experience excite 
the higher Emulation, and caufe them to excel 
the Mechanics of other Countries in thefe Sorts 
of Manufactures* In a Word, it is a true Ob- 
fervation, that almoft the whole Body of the 
People of Great Britain may be confidered either 
as the Cuftomers to % or the Manufacturers for 
each other: A very happy Circumftance this, 
on which the Wealth and Profperity of a Nation 
greatly depends. — Were an Inventory to be 
taken of the Houftiold Goods and Furniture of a 
Peafant, or Mechanic in France, and of a Peafant; 
Or Mechanic in England, the latter would be 
found, upon an Average, to exceed the former 
in Value at leaft as three to one. 

<3>. Ik what particular Manufactures, Arts, 
or Sciences, are the Engftjb Nation chiefly de- 
ficient ? 

A. They are {aid to be out-done by Foreigners 
in molt of the higher or politer Arts, fuch as 
Painting, Engraving, Statuary, and Mufic. And 
one Reafon feems to be, that neither the Re- 
ligion, nor Political Conftitution of the Country 
give that Encouragement to thefe Studies, which 
is to be met with Abroad * our Churches, for 
Example, admitting of little more than elegant 
Neatnefe; and our Situation, as an Ifland, belides 
other Circumftances, preventing our Artifts from 
taking Models, or trying their Ingenuity in the 
Palaces of foreign Princes. 

<^ Are 
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^ Are there any pecular Inftitutions, or 
voluntary Societies erected with a View to give 
Encouragement, anddiftribute Premiums to thofe 
who (hall excel in the mechanic Arts, and Manu- 
factures? 

A. Ireland feeros to have been the firft Place 
in the Britijb Empire, which had the Honour of 
giving Birth to Inftitutions of this Nature. But 
now there is a numerous Society of Noblemen, 
and Gentlemen, formed in London for promoting 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. The Ati- 
tigallican Societies are likewife much upon the 
fame Plan •, except that they take in likewife the 
difcouraging the Confumption of French Wine* 
and Ufe of their Manufactures. The Society of 
Edinburgh comprehends not only Arts and Ma-> 
nufadtures, but alfo Agriculture, and the Study 
of Vegetation. And that at Glafgcw, as I am 
informed, is intended to promote the finer Arts 
in Conjunction with the others. Moreover, the 
-Gentlemen of Brecknock/hire in the Principality of 
Walesa came to a very laudable Reiblution, about 
two Years ago, of converting a monthly Hunting 
Club into 44 A Society for encouraging Improve- 
14 ments in Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
u promoting the general Good of the Country.'* 
And the Succefs, which hath* already attended 
this Inftitution, affords great Hopes, that many 
other Clubs and Societies throughout the King- 
dom, will follow their Example, and convert 
themfelves into public fpirited Inftitutions of real 
Ufe, and extenfive Benefit. 

POLITICAL CAUSES. 

These being as extenfive as they are import 
tant, ought to be fubdivided into feparate Heads; 

viz. 
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viz. Such as conftitute the Rights, Privileges, 
and Liberties of the Subject ; — luch as eftablifh 
tlie national Taxes; — and fuch others, which 
being compounded of all Parts of the Conititution 
pperating together, may be termed the Spirit or 
Eflence of it. 

Queries r dating to the Rights; Liberties and Privileges 

of the Subject. 

§K What are thofe Rights and Privileges of 
an hn%lijbman, which feem peculiar to him, and 
whereby he may be diftinguiihed from the Subjeft 
of another State? 

A. Englijbvwn, as fuch, have feveral Privileges 
of a very valuable and extenfi ve Nature ; as Fuji* 
Every Man hath the fame equal Security, one as 
well as another, againft arbitrary Imprifonments ; 
That is, no Perfon, though the higheft in the 
Kingdom, can imprifbn or detain the meaneit, 
without alledeing fbme legal Caufe, and bring- 
ing that Caule to a judicial Hearing : And the 
fame Obfervation may be applied to Security of 
Pofleffions againft any Invader, as well as Security 
of Perfon. Secondly, When a Subjeft is accufed 
of any' Grime, of what Nature foever, the Ac- 
cufers or Witnefles muft appear Face to Face in 
ppen Court, to be interrogated by himfelf con- 
cerning the iame ; and he himfelf, after he hath 
finifhed his Defence, is then to be judged by 
Twelve or his Peers (r. e . by Perfons of the lame 
'Condition, or nearly the fame with himfelf) 
whether guilty, or not. Thirdly, He can have no 
Taxes levied uponiiim, but fuch as he is fuj> 
pofed to agree or confent to by his Proxy or 
Reprefentative in the Houfe of Commons, /. e. 
by the Member, or Members, of Parliament 

for 
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for the County, City, or Borough to which he 

%What are the Forms or Proceffes of Law, 
xjr general Methods of proceeding in Civil, Cri- 
minal, or Eeclefiaftical Caufes? And what Infti- 
tutiotis might be borrowed from other Countries 
to render our Law Proceedings more certain, and 
expeditious, more adequate to natural Juftice, 
and attended with lefs Chicane, and lefs Ex- 
pence? 

A. As to the former Part of the Query, a great 
deal depends at prefent upon that Knowledge 
which is to be gained by perfbnal Experience, 
and Attendance in the Courts ; there being no 
Trcatife yet extant, as far as I can learn, to ex* 
plain thefe Matters in a full and diftinct Manner. 
But for a general or compendious Knowledge 
of them, fee The Atudyfis of the Laws of England^ 
Books III. and IV. viz " Of private Wrongs and 
" civil Injuries ; and of public Wrongs and Mik 
" demeanors." In regard to the latter Part of 
the Query, the Author freely confefles, that he 
is not able to anfwer it: His Stay abroad having 
been too fhort, and too much taken up with other 
Avocations, to have acquired a fufficient Infight 
into thefe Matters : But the Query neverthelefs 
may have its Ufe in a Treatife of this Nature, 
as it is to. ftand to be anfwered by thofe, who 
(hall have more Time and Leifure, (hall vifit 
more Countries, and can return their Thoughts 
particularly to this Subject. 

Are Tradefmen and Plebeians in England 
equally at Liberty to purchafe landed Eftates with 
Gentlemen or Noblemen? And are there any 
territorial Jurifdictions annexed to them ? What 
likewife is the Power of Landlords over their 
Tenants ? 

A. All 
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A. All natural born Subjects of the Realm 
are upon an equal Footing as to the Liberty of 
purchafing, if they have the Ability. But as to 
territorial or hereditary Jurifdicuons, there is 
fcarce fuch a Thing now remaining in any Part 
of the Kingdom ; thofe in ScotLind being lately 
purchafed, and annexed to the Crown. Indeed, 
the Courts Leet and Courts Baron, together with 
the Payments of Herriots and Services, (till re- 
quired in fome Places, may be (aid to keep up 
the Shadow of the antient Gothic Conftitution 
of Baron and Vafla! ; but the Subftance of that 
Tyranny and Slavery is pretty well deftroyed ; 
and thefe cnftomary Duties, Services, £s?c. are 
expiring every Day ; So that, in (hort, the Tenant 
who pays his Rent, has as little to fear from his 
Landlord, as from any other Perfon. 

What Encouragements, Exemptions, Pri- 
vileges, or Honours are granted to the married 
State ? And what Difcouragements, Burdens, or 
Dishonours laid on the contrary ? 

A. None, or next to none, either Way, to the 
very great Detriment and difpeopling of the 
Country. Corruption of Morals, and Reproach 
of the Legiflature. This Omillion is the more to 
be lamented, as the very Nature of our Govern- 
ment, and Form of our Constitution, point out 
luch eafy and effectual Remedies ; viz. to annex 
the Privileges of Voting, and the Pods of Honour 
and Profit to the married State i and to compel 
Bachelors of a certain Age, fuppofe Thirty, to 
pay double Taxes in all Refpecls whatever, viz. 
Land, Window^ Coach, Plate, Church and Poor, 
Tidies, ar,..i all County Taxes, Excife, and Cuf- 
tnms, and to be obliged to fcrve all Offices of 
turdai and Expence. 
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As Lands are bell cultivated, when divided 
into moderate Shares, and that Country is die 
richer! and moil: populous, and confequently the 
ftrongeft, which hath the greateft Number of 
Freeholders and middling Gentry refiding in it \ 
What Polities are eftablifhed by the Constitution 
to prevent the monopolizing of lauded Proper ty 
into a few Hands? What Care is alfo taken to 
make reafonable and judicious Wills for thole who 
die Inteftate ? or, in other Words, to divide the 
fitates of fuch Perfons agreeably to the Laws of 
right Reafon and Equity among dieir Children, 
or neareft of Kin ? 

A. The Conftitution hath eftabliftied no Po- 
lity whatever to prevent Monopolies of this 
{Sort ; but on the contrary, hath encouraged and 
encreafed the natural Vanity of Mankind to- 
wards railing one Peribn to be the Head of the 
Family ano! Impoverishing, and fometimes Beg- 
garing of all the rcti. — To trace this Affair to its 
true Source, we fhall find that in England, be- 
fore the Norman Conqueft, fuch landed filiates, 
as bad no chil or martial JurifdiSIion belonging to tbetn^ 
were to defcend equally among all the Children, 
like as Goods and Chattels do now. This was, 
it mull be owned, running too far into the Agra- 
rian Scheme of Levelling and kquality ; and had 
certainly fome Inconvenience attending it : For 
it cannot be at all proper, that fuch a Syltem 
mould take Place, in any Monarchy of confide- 
rable Extent. But on the other Hand, when 
the Normans took Polleilion of the Englijb Eftates, 
they introduced their own Clifton^, which gave 
all to the Elddt, and none to the reft oi the 
Children : So that the Conftitution was totally 
changed from one Extreme to the other. But 
though fomcthing might be urg-d at that June- 

tuie 
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ture in behalf of the Normans, who, by erecling 
almoft all Eftates into Knights Fees, could the 
eafier keep the Englijb in Subjection ; inafmuch 
as every Knight was bound, when fummoned, 
to appear with his military Tenants, to defend 
the rofleffions of his immediate Lord ; I lav 
though this might be a good Plea for the Nor- 
marts under fuch Circumftances, What Plea can 
it be for us at this Diftance of Time, and in fo 
different a Situation ? Or is it really intended, 
by the late Clamours for a national Militia, to 
recur to the old Methods of making the fame 
Peifon the hereditary Colonel of his Tenants, 
as well as their Landlord ? If this is the Cafe, it 
may be a good Reafon upon fuch Grounds, wJiy 
the eldeft Son ought to have all the Eftate, and 
ihfe .red none : — But at the fame time it affords 
a Very ftrong Argument againft fo great art Iri- 
Croachment on our prefent Rights and Liberties, 
as fuch a national Militia muft certainly be. Id 
fhbrt, the prefent Englijb Practice of giving an 
to "the Eldeft, appears the more abfurd, if we 
farther confider, that even in France itfelf, where 
Notions of high Birth and the Pride of Family 
certainly run furriciently high, the Cuftoms of 
Normandy are not the Cuftoms of the reft of the 
Kingdom. For in fome Provinces, the eldeft 
Sort hath two thirds \ in others he hath only one 
half, and then comes in for a Child's Share In the 
Divifion of the Remainder. And this Practice, 
which I think obtains in all Gniennt, a Country 
full of Noblefle, is attended with no Inconveni- 
ence whatfoever. Why therefore fhould it not 
be introduced into England, a Country more par- 
ticularly fubfiftingby Commerce and Navigation? 
And why, in the Name of Common Senfe, 
Ihould the Norman Cuftom, fo repugnant to the 

Reft 
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Reft of our Conftitution, be continued any 
longer among us. [See The Elefnem s <f Commerce, 
Pages 44, 47.]— Toilluftrate this Reaibning yet 
farther, we may obferve, That the Cuftom of 
Paris is pure Gavelkind, or equal Divtfion; a 
Cuftom not improper for Commercial Cities, of 
little Republics; and indeed highly requiiite in 
fmall Wands, in order to prevent over*growii 
Landed Eftates, and to keep all the Inhabitants 
in a State of Induftry ; a Cuftom alia the moft 
cffe&ual of any towards peopling new Colonies: 
—Now this is the very Cuftom which the French 
Government hath judicioufly introduced into all 
their Sugar Colonies : by Virtue of which, thele 
Elands are well-peopled, well-defended, welP 
cultivated, and very* atfiftant to their Mother 
Country: Their Sugars alfo, Indigo and Coffee* 
are better in Quality, and infinitely more in 
Quantity, and are almoft Cent, per Cent, cheaper, 
Sugars efpecially, than any that come from our 
Plantations: Though, N. B. they buy their 
Negroes, their Lumber and Provifions at a much 
dearer Rate than our Planters do. Jamaica, off 



the Inhabitants, inftead of affording any milita- 
ry Afliftance to the Mother Country, are under 
perpetual Alarms of being deltroyed by their 
own Negroes. Add to this, that the Expencea 
which Great Britain hath been at in Fleets and 
Forces to protect Jamaica, and the Reft of the 
Sugar Ifiands, from foreign Invafions for thefc 
twenty Years laft paft, are almoft incredible. 
Moreover, as to the Reft of the Englijh Sugar 
Iflands, Land is monopolizing, and the whitd 
Inhabitants are growing thinner every Day. 
This is the Fact; and a Facft too quite the Re- 
terfe of the French. Judge therefore from the* 



the contrary, is as thinly 




led as ever ; and 
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Circumftances, as we have paid Co clearly for bur 
Knowledge, and are ftill paying, whether we 
ought not to grow wifer, than to fuffer the iW-» 
man Cuftoms to prevail any longer in our 

Sugar Iflands. For furely, Fas eft & ab bofie 

doceri. 

: & What good Laws regarding Commerce 
and Manufactures are now in Force ? And what 
Bounties and Premiums are given to (upport Ma* 
nufactures in their Infant State ? 

A % As to the firft Part of this Query, it muft 
be obferved, that there are very few, if any f 
Laws fubfifting for that Purpofc : Nor indeed is 
there that Neceflity for them (I mean Laws of 
the pofitivc Kind) which the generality of Men 
are apt to imagine. For let the Legillature but 
take Care not to make bad Laws, and then as to 
good ones j they will make themfelves: That is, 
the Self-Love and SelfJntereft of each Individu- 
al will prompt him to feek fuch Ways of Gain, 
Trades and Occupations of Life, as by ferving 
himfelf, will promote the public Welfare at the 
fame Time. The only Thing neceflary to be 
done by pofuive Inftitutions is, to enforce the 
Obfervance of voluntary Contracts by legal Pe- 
nalties fpeedily levied. Thus, for Example, If 
a Man contracts a Debt, he ought to be obliged 
to pay it in a Manner the leaft burdenfbme to the 
Creditor : And Debts contracted for Goods or 
Merchandife ought toliave the Preference of all 
others. Moreover, if he fells Goods by Sam- 
ples, the Goods Ibid ought not to be worfe than 
the Samples ; and the fame Remark will extend 
to the Selling of Goods by the Piece, or in the 
wholefale Way : Becaufe the outward Appear- 
ance of filch Goods ought to be confide red as a 
Sample of the inward Reality of them. And 

therefore 
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thereBrev if theyifliodd provk* to beworfe ttuln 
$&f \appeared r banrmg. Flaws or' Blemifties coiv 
cealednVithin y or if : they Ihoiild beifliort 0/ Mea- 
fure* Weight, £sfo the Seller ought to make am- 
ple Reparation to iihe;Btiyer, and be fubjeft like- 
wife to fome Fifte^ far JVIark of Jnfemy . But la 
FaA, <iuch Laws fcs thefe are Laws of. fyuftice^ ne- 
ther than of Commerce; and therefore cannot 
be faidto prornoteiits InterenV.or the Intereft of 
Manufacture^ in [any other Way, than as all 
Things neceflaril^ jdb, j which^ obhge Us to do to 
others, -as < we would be done by. Indeed, jt 
xnuft be acknowledged with Gratitude and Plea- 
sure,' r that the Legiilature of late Years hath e- 
-fiafted many excellent Laws which have promo- 
ted Commerce^ increafed Induftry, and extend- 
ed Manufactures.! /This, I fay; oui*ht ever to be 
acknowledged; but then the -Laws in Queftion 
#re fircb, whofe true f ExcefidQce confifts rather 
jri the fyqbeal of abfurd andrbad Laws formerly 
made, than in any particular: Pofitions or Max- 
htis-bf Commerce:' And a»rlo r the pernicious 
Statutes formerly enacted, riiatiy £ich, as will 
foon appear, there <arc ilill remaining, which 
ought to be repealed, 

In* regard to theother Part of the Query, viz. 
u What Bounties or Premiums are given to fin>- 
u port Trades anjl Manufactures in their Infant 
41 State?" The Anrwer is, That the Inftituti- 
©ns* of Bounties, Premiums* and Drawbacks, 
are in a Manner peculiar to Great Britain !and 
Ireland; there being more t>f< therrf introduced 
into our Commercial Syftem within thefe fixty 
Years, than are to be met with in all Europe be- 
fides. And thefe Encouragements are of two 
Sorts ? vizi Firft, fuch as are granted upon Manu- 
factures, or fuper-abundant Produce to promote 

D the 
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the Exportation of them-, andfecondly, fuchasare 
given upon raw Materials growing in our own Co- 
lonies, to promote theltnportation of them. In regard 
to the former, we ought to diftinguifti between 
Bounties, and Drawbacks ; the one being a Sura 
actually given or paid by the People in general 
to particular Exporters ; the other being no more 
than a Return of that Tax or Duty upon Expor- 
tation, which was, or would have been levied 
upon the Goods, if ufed for home Confumptioru 
Now the Commodities entitled to Bounties are at 
prefent Corn^ and Spirits diftilled from Corn, 
Fifh, and Flefli, Gunpowder, coarfe Linens, 
Sail-Cloth, and fome Sorts of Silk Manufact- 
ures : To which may be added, as peculiar Ca- 
fes, the Bounty on the Tonnage of Ships em- 
ployed in the Royal Britijb^ and the Greenland 
Fifheries. — The Commodities entitled to Draw- 
backs are, refined Sugars, Soap, Candles, Starch, 
Leather, and Leather Manufactures, Paper, Ale, 
Mum, Cyder, Perry, alfo Spiritous Liquors, 
wrought Plate, Gold and Silver Lace, and Glafe 
Alfo [foreign] Silks, Callicoes, Linens, and 
Stuffs, if printed, painted, ftained, or dyed in 
Great Britain. The Commodities or raw Mate- 
rials coming from our Colonies, entitled to a 
Bounty, are Pitch, Tar, and Turpentine, naval 
Stores and Indigo. — Now upon a Review of 
thefe feveral Articles, it is eafy to fee, that all 
our Manufactures ought to be exported Duty fret\ 
and therefore, the Inftitution of Drawbacks, or 
Return of Duties, mould always make a Part in 
the commercial Syftem of every wife Govern- 
ment : It is alfo eafy to fee, that fuch infant Ma- 
nufactures, or raw Materials, as promife to be- 
come hereafter of general Ufe and Importance, 
ought to be reared and nurfed during the Weak- 
nets 
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nels and Difficulties of their infant State, by pub- 
lic Encouragements and national Premiums. But 
it doth by no means fo clearly appear, that this 
nurfing and fupporting fliould be continued for ever. 
On the contrary, it teems more natural to con- 
clude, that after a reafonable Courfe of Years, 
Attempts ought to be made to wean this com- 
mercial Child by gentle Degrees, and not to fuf- 
fer it to contract a lazy Habit of leaning conti- 
nually on the leading Strings. In fhort all Boun- 
ties to particular Perfons are juft fo many Taxes 
upon the Community ; and that particular Trade 
is not worth the having, which never can be 
brought to fupport itfelf. Were all Manufac- 
tures to receive a Bdunty (and all have equal 
right to expect it) this Reafoning would appear 
unanswerable. : 

Q What bad Laws relating to Trade and 
Manufactures are now fubiifting ? 

A. A prodigious Number, as will appear 
by the following Detail. 

1. All Laws*and exclufive Privileges whate- 
ver; all Conftitutions of Companies of Trade, 
Corporations, t£c. £sfc. relating to the internal 
Commerce of the Kingdom: under which Head 
muft likewife be comprehended that abfurd Sta- 
tute of the fifth of Queen Elizabeth^ which je- 
ftrains Perfons from exercifmg thofe very Trades 
they may have the happieft Genius for, and in 
which they may have made great Improvements, 
and excelled all that went before them. — Yet, 
ftrong and unanfwerable as thefe Reafons are, 
they are totally over-ruled by this fingle Law ; 
and the unfortunate, ingenious Perfon, muft be 
debarred from exercifing that Trade, which Na- 
ture herfelf defigned him for, and perhaps in 
which only he could be of ufe to his Country ; 
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becaufe, forfooth, he had not ferved a regular 
Apprenticefhip ! But the pernicious Tendency of 
thefe feveral Reftraints have been made more 
amply to appear in The Elements of Commerce + 
Pages 79 — 92. 

2. All Statutes and exchifive Charters made 
for the Shackling and Confinement of foreign 
Trade, muft undoubtedly come under the De* 
nomitation of bad, nay, the worft of Laws. 
In relation to which fee Tbe Elements of Commerce^ 
Pages 93—135. 

3. The Statutes relating to Pauper Settle- 
ments, are another great Confinement and Dif- 
advantage to Trade : without being of real Be- 
nefit to any Set of Men whatever, the Lawyers 
excepted. See The Elements of Commerce^ Pages 
20—21. 

4. The Statutes for the due ordering and 
making particular Sorts of Goods, keeping them 
up to a Standard, regulating their Lengths and 
Breadths, appointing of what Materials, or at 
what Seafons of the Year they (hall be made, 
fcfr. £sfr. are alfo a ufelefs Farce and Burden ; and 
only ferve now and then as an Handle for one 
litigious, or lazy Rival, to vex his induftrious*, 
or ingenious Neighbour. For as to general Ufe, 
they are abfolutely impracticable ; and ever will 
fo remain, as long as Buyers and Sellers vary in 
their Prices, Fancies, 1 aftes, £sfr. In one 
Word, if the Buyer is not deceived in buying 
them (that is, if they (hall prove throughout 
fuch as they appear to be, and are in reality the 
fame he bought them for) it is of no fort of Con- 
(equence when, or how, or where, or with what 
Materials they were made, or whether the Goods 
are longer or Ihorter, broader or narrower, coar- 
ier or finer, better or worfe, than thofe ufually 
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made before them. See The Elements of Com- 
tnerce, Page 88. 

5. Lastly, The Statutes for regulating Wa- 
ges and the, Price of Labour, are another ab- 
surdity, and a very great Hurt to Trade. — Ab- 
furd and prepofterous it muft furely appear^ for 
a, third Perfon to attempt to fix the Price between 
JBuyer.and Seller, without their own Confers \\ 
For if either the Journey mari'wiU not fell his La- 
bour at the fixed or ftatutable Price, or the$la£- 
ter will not give, it, of what Ufe are a thoufand 
regulating Laws ? Nay, how indeed can any 
ftated Regulations be fo contrived, as to make, 
due and reafonable Allowance '.for Plenty or Scar- 
city of Work, Che^pnefs orDearnefs of Provl- 
iions,. Difference of living iri Town or Country, 
Firing, Houfe-Rent, (Sc. £ffr, alfo for the Good- 
ness or Badnefs of the Workman/hip, the diffe- 
jre,pt Degrees of Skill or Difpatch of the Work- 
xnari, the unequal Goodnefs. of Materials to work 
ujx>r}, r , State of the Manufacture, and the De- 
Stamat^ at home t or abroad ? I fay, 
How is rt poiiible to make cuie Allowance for aU 
thefe various and contingent Circumftances ? And 
. *er v were e^en this poiiible, a great Difficulty 
ftill ^recurs, viz. r Who fliall, or how can you 
force the Journeyman to work, or the Mafter to 
gjve,,hfm Wxtfk,-unlefs they therruelves fhall 
.mutually, agre^ahout it ? — And if they agree, 
rw|iy, fhould you, or J, or any one elfe interfere ? 
And what need of any Regulations at all ? In 
. thort^ fuch Laws -as thefe - can do, no good, be- 
caufe they never can be carried into a regular, 
uieful Practice : But on the contrary, they may 
caufe .a great deal of Mifchtef, Riots, and Dis- 
turbances i and will infallibly, (boner or later, 
drive tfye Trade from that Country, where Men 
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are abfiird enough to attempt to put them in 
Execution. 

Now this being the Cafe, and thefe the Num- 
bers of bad and pernicious Laws, it is very evi- 
dent, that were they all repealed, one farther 
good Confequence would refult, befides thofe al- 
ready mentioned, viz. out Statutes at Large, as 
they are juftly called, would not appear of Co 
enormous a Bulk as they now do. For perhaps 
a fourth, if not a third Part of theif Number 
would be fourid iipon Examination to be no 
other than Statutes relating either to Companies 
of Trades, and the Freedoms of Corporations 
at home, — or to exclufive Companies for trading 
abroad,— or to Pauper and Parifh Settlements— 
or' to the keeping of Manufactures to fome lup- 
pofed particular Standard,— or to regulate Wa- 
ges and the Price of Labour. Therefore the 
looner all thefe were repealed and abolifhed, the 
better for the Public in every Refpect. — As they 
ftand at prefent, they are the Reproach and Nu- 
fance of a Free People, and the Plague of a 
Commercial Nation. 

Scenes relating to the Nature and Tendency of the 

National Taxes/ 

4 r 

Q As Taxes muft be levied in all Countries 
for the Defence and Support of the State,— 
What conftitutes a good Tax and what a bad 

one t 

A. A good Tax is that which tends to pre- 
vent Idleness, check Extravagance, and pro- 
mote Induftry : A bad Tax, on the contrary, 
foils the heavieft of all upon the induftrious Man, 
excufirig, or at leaft not puniflrihg the Idle, the 
Spend-thrift or the Vain, Taxes therefore 

when 
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when properly laid on, muft enrich a Country y 
but when improperly, will as certaiply irapr \ rifh 
it; and the Sum produced into the Exchequer 
Qught not to be fo much the principal Confidera- 
tion, as the Nature and Tendency of th* Tax - 
Only it may be obferved as a Corollary of what 
hath been here faid, that an improper Tax can 
never amount to any coniiderable Sum becaule 
it impoverishes the Country, and by that Means 
difables the People from paying it. -Whereas 
proper Tax, .by caufing Induftry to flpurifh, by 
preventing Idlenefs, and checking Extravagance , 
is itfelf the Caufe of that Riches which . flow lb 
abundantly into the Exchequer -A Manufac- 
turer, forlnftapc* if prevented by a judicious 
Tax from getting frequently drunk even with the 
cheapeft Ale, or Gin, till he arrives at thirty five, 
pr forty Years of Age ; and if he is careful and 
ipduftrious in the mean, while, — may afterwards 
very probably be able to afford a Bottle of good 1 
Wine every Day at his Table, with Houfe, and 
Furniture, and all .Things fuitable thereto: And 



1VAU.J1 i> UCU, aiiv* iw * ~ * , . 

ing properly, and improperly : And fo true it is, 
that Sobriety and Induftry, at the long run, will 
contribute infinitely more in Taxes to the Sup- 
port of the State, than Idlenefs, Drunkennefs, or 

I^SEB Pcrfons, from the higheft to the 
lowcft, impartially taxed?- Or are fome lndivi- 
duals, fome Ranks and Orders of Men, or certain 
Towns and Diftricls, exempted from paying one, 
or more of the National Taxes ? 

A. England is much happier than mod other 



Countries in regard to the umverial UiKnoution 
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and Impartiality of the Taxes - y there being hardly 
any Exemptions or Privileges to-one Perfon, to 
one Clafs, or Degree of Men, fij one Town or 
Dittrid, more than another. — Indeed, the No- 
bility and higher (Gentry have fome little, lmall 
Indulgence Ihewri diem in thc^iVffair of the Codch 
and Plate Tax : But'thefc are Things IS very in- 
confiderable, if compared with the large Exemp- 
tions that .take. Place in ivciv Cofiritry abroad 
{Holland pferjbarjs excepted) that they are riot worth 
naming. Be it rather obferved, as a thing of 
much greater Confequcnce, that fuch partial Ex- 
emptions, in Proportion as they obtain, are ever 
found to iiTipoveriiTi a Country, and to caufe all 
the ufeful, manufacturing, and mercantile People 
to grow Weary of their Trades, and to run mad 
after Nobility, And of the Truth of this France 
itfelf affords too many 'Infrances ; GtrSnany ftill 
more; ffitni&ry 'more than Germany ; and Poland 
the moft of c all. And what is the Confequence > 
—Why truly, Hungary and Poland, naturaHy. tU'o 
of the beft, hneft'and moft fruitful Couritfies in 
Europe, are rendered by this wretched Art and 
bad Policy the pooreft a.rid moft miferable of all. 

Are any Taxes laid upon the PalTage of 
Tranfport oF'Merchandif; from one Place, one 
Country, orPi ovince of the Kingdom to another ? 
Or may they pafsjfree of anv Tolls, Towrl Duties, 
or other Burdens ; — thofe only excepted which arc 
appropriated to repair the Roads, 'and facilitate 
the Carriage ? " fT} ! ' :l>,/i £, 

A. Hi:n e again England hath a great Advantage 
over moft other Countries ; inafmuch as all the 
did, narrow Methods of Tolls, and Town Duties, 
and other Contrivances for flopping the Circu- 
lation of mutual Induftry and Labour, are de- 
fervedly exploded ; fo that hardly any Footfteps 
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remain of this anticnt, Gothic, barbarous Cuftom. 
Whereas in every Kingdom abroad, not ex- 
cepting France itfelf, the Tolls, Town Duties, 
Cuftoms, and other fmpofitions, have a mod 
balcuil Influence in flopping the Carriage of a 
Manufacture from one neighbouring Town, or 
Province, to the other. — And if Manufactures 
are prevented from being carried in order to be 
exchanged with each other, or in other Words, 
to be bought and fold, they are prevented from 
being made ; and To much Labour is loft to the 
Community. 

6). Under what Heads might the National 
Taxes be the mod properly ranged ? 

A. To omit leiTer Divifions, they may be ranged 
with -fufficient Accuracy for the prefent Purpofe, 
iirtderthe Land Tax — the feveral Branches col- 
lected by the Officers of Excife (under which the 
Salt may be hkewife comprehended) — and the 
Stamp Duties. ' 

^. Which of thefe feveral Duties do come 
under the Definition of good Taxes as above 
laid down ; and ought therefore to be continued ; 
— Which alfo are bad Taxes, and ought to be 
fe^ealed i 

A. The Land Tax is become of late Years, a 
mod excellent Tax for the exciting of Induftry, 
and all kinds of Improvements ; inafmuch as the 
Increafe of Produce and Advancements of Value 
pay no higher a Tax, than the Grounds would 
have paid, had there been no Improvement at 
all. Therefore this Import: doth now operate in 
the very Manner which every Tax ought, and 
every good one neceflarily will do : That is, it 
punifhes the Idle and the Sluggards for not im- 
proving their Eftates, but exempts the Diligent 
and Incluftrious. Whereas in all other Countries 
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throughout Europe, the Taxes upon Land an^ 
nually rife or fall in Proportion to the Value or 
produce : by which means the Proprietor is inti- 
midated from improving his Eftate, left itftiould 
be burdened with an higher Tax the fucceedjng 
Years. . .. 

Moreoyee, in regard to the Excife, many 
Branches thereof are very proper Taxes, and fit 
{o be continued ; thofe efpecially which are laid 
9n intoxicating Liquors, or on Articles of Parade, 
Expence, and Pleafure. For, the further any 
Article is removed from the unavoidable Wants* 
4nd abfolute Neceflities of Life, the fitter it is to 
contribute towards the Support of the State by 
paying a Tax. And as to intoxicating Liquors, 
they are the fartheft removed of any whatever, 
and the moft detrimental to the State in their 
Effects and Confequences ; therefore' in $very 
View; they are the propereft to^have very high 
and difcouraging Duties laid on them. : 

As to the various Cuftoms^r Duties on Goods 
imported, or exported, ther^ P^ certain I^iikf 
y^llweby a Peffcn of aiiy. moderate Capacity 
oaight judge ;with Sufficient E^caapeft, whether 
fuch Cuftoms are right, u e. properly laid on, or 
Apt ; viz. Let tiira fuppofe the State to be a living 
Berfonage, ftanding on the Kay of fome great 
Sea Port, and examining the Goods as loading, 
r?for unloading. In the former Cafe, if the Goods 
to be exported, are completely manufactured, 
havipg undergone the full Induftry and Labour 
of his own People, he ought to lay no Embargo 
Whatever upon them, but to fliew the Exporters 
#11, the Favour he can, and to protect them in 
that good Work. Whereas if the Goods are 
pnly manufactured in Part, or, what is worfe (till, 
if they are ablblutely raw Materials, he rtiould 

lay 
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lay fuch Taxes upon them to check and dif- 
couragc their going out of the Kingdom in that 
Condition, as may be proportionate to their un- 
manufactured, or raw-material State: That is, 
if they are abfolutely raw Materials, they ought 
to have the highefl Tax laid upon them, and in 
fome Cafes even fuch as may amount to a Pro- 
hibition. But if they are partly manufactured, 
and partly othcrwife, the Tax fhould l>e leflened 
in Proportion as they recede from the State of 
raw Materials, and approach to complete Ma* 
nufactures. — In regard to Goods imported, his 
Conduct ought to bejuft the very reverfe of the 
former jj that is, he ought to lay the highefl and 
moft difcouraging Taxes upon foreign complete 
Manufactures, in order to prevent their being 
worn or ufed in this Kingdom, — a left difcouuig : 
ing upon others that are incomplete, — and ft ill 
lefs upon thofe that are but little removed from 
the raw-material State. As to raw Materials 
themfelves, they ought to be admitted into every 
Port of the Kingdom, Duty free ; unlefs there 
are fome very peculiar Circumftances to create 
an Exception to this general Rule. Now the 
Grounds or Foundation of all this Reafonine;, is 
— national Induftry and Labour: Becaufe thefe 
are the only Riches of a Kingdom. And there- 
fore, if foreign Manufactures are to be dis- 
couraged by Taxes, left they fhould prevent 
the Labour of our own People; foreign intoxicat- 
ing Liquors ought to be difcouraged ftill more . 
— Becaufe they are not only to be coniidered 
under the Notion of complete Manufactures in 
their Kind, but fuch Manufactures likewife as 
take up the Time, and deftroy the Induftry of 
our own People in the ufing them. A Man may 
wear a Coat of French Cloth,, and yet not lofe an 
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Hour in his proper Trade or Bufinefs ; but he 
cannot lay out fo much Money in French Wines 
or Brandies, without lofing a great many. 

The laft Article of Taxes is the Stamp Duties ; 
and as fome of them are very proper, and none 
of them am ifs, we (hall here conclude this Head 
of the Query with one fliort Reflection, viz. as 
that Tax which promotes Labour, and checks 
Idlenefs, is a very good one ; fo no others ought to 
be efteemed abfolutely bad y but fuch only which 
produce the <*mtrary Effect. , 

Wherefore, from this Obfervation, let us 
now pafs on to confider* what Taxes, ought to 
be repealed, according to the Principles here laid 
down. : , ^ Ui ; , 

In the fir ft Place, the Salt Tax can have no 
lhadow of an Argument to plead in its behalf. 
For if Salt is a good Manure for Lands, the taxing 
of Sajt is th& taxing of Manure. And furely all 
Manures aferaw Materials of the mpft impor- 
tant, moft extenfive Nature* Judge therefore, 
how impolitic it mu ft be to ftop fo many im- 
provements, and thejQrculation of fo much 
Labour^ by one fingte Tax; which, according 
to the .Mature of all jbad Taxes, produces but 
very little into the Exchequer. But farther, Salt 
is an abfolute NecefTary of Life, adminiftering to 
no Prjde # Vanity, or Exeefs whatever, and con- 
lequently the moft improper to be taxed. — To 
ill nitrate this by its Contraries : A Man who 
keeps a Coach, may expect to be refpedted, and 
therefore deferyes to be rated for it * because a 
Coach is to be confidered as a Difplay of his 
Rank and Riches : But the Man who keeps a 
Salt-Box, only (hews the Neceflity he is under of 
preferving his Meat fweet and wholefome : And 
he is not efteemed by his Neighbours to be the 

greater, 
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greater, or richer Man upon that Account. Once 
more, a Man may idle away a great deal of his 
Time in Taverns, drinking to the Prejudice of 
his Health, the Spending of his Subftance, ruin- 
ing his Family, fubverfion of good Morals, and 
letting a bad Example. Therefore, fince in- 
toxicating Liquors may,, and often do produce 
thefe bad Effects, they are fit Subjects for Taxa- 
tion. But the Ufc of Salt is liable to none of 
thefe Evils; nor will the Man who waftes away 
Hours and Days together at his Bottle, keep his 
Saltfeller a Moment longer by him than he really 
Wants it. Why therefore mould this ufeful raw 
Material, this Neceflary of Life, this harmlefs, 
inoffenfive Thing, incapable of Abufe, Vanity, 
Extravagance, or Excels*, — Why, in the Name 
of Common Senfe, mould it be taxed ? 

7/ifyy The Duty on Coals is a Tery pernicious 
Duty ; and fubjedt to all the Objections of the 
former ; only fome of them in a lefler Degree. 

3<#y, The Duty on Soap and Candles is not 
a good Tax ; and yet not wholly bad. — That 
Part which affedts the Poor, or even the middling 
People, mult certainly be bad. But the Soap 
and Candles ufed by the Great, in which the chief 
Confumption and Extravagance confift, ought to 
pay a Duty and it would be really a Pity, that 
Beaux and Belles mould not contribute fomething 
to the Support of Government, in Proportion as 
they frequented Balls, Aflemblies, Operas, Plays, 
Mafquerades, Routs, Drums, &c. (sc. But in re- 
gard to the Poor, perhaps were the Duty on 
Candles fo conftituted, that only great Candles 
■mould pay, and the fmall ones, viz. thofe of 
twelve and upwards to the Pound be exempted ; 
this would be a very ufeful Emendation.— As to 
the Duty on Soap, it is exceeding difficult to 

iuggeft 
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fuggcft any Amendments of this Nature, though 
it much wants it. Yet, feeeing that Drawbacks 
are allowed for all Soap and Candles ufed in Ma- 
nufactures, we muft in Juftice acknowledge, that 
the Effects of this Tax are not fo prejudicial as 
many People are apt to imagine. 

4/£/y, The Duty on Leather is fubjeet to feme 
Objections, as it affects the Poor almoft equally 
with the Rich. But yet of bad Taxes, it is far 
from being the worft. 

5tbly y The extravagant Duty upon the Impor- 
tation of coarfc Olive Oil, a raw Material inca- 
pable either of Excefs, Vanity, or Wade of 
Time, and a moft neceflary Article for our 
Woollen Manufactures, and in making Caftik % 
Soap, is one that calls the loudeft for Redrefc 
And furely, after what hath been faid, it is need- 
lefs to expatiate any more on the Impropriety or 
Abfurdity of fuch a Tax. But there are two 
peculiar Circumftances attending this Affair, 
which to many Perfons are but little known, and 
yet deferve an efpecial Confideration. The one 
is, That our Sugar Illands, and Southern Colo- 
nies, where the Heat is fo intenfe as to render 
Tallow Soap in a great Meafure ufelefs or offen- 
five, are under a Neceflky of having 0/7 Soap 
from the French , and other Foreigners*, becaufe 
the high Duties upon the Materials are a Dif- 
couragement to the making of fuch Soap in 
England ; and alfo becaufe the Drawback upon 
Exportation bears no Proportion to the Duty paid 
for the raw Materials on Importation. And if a 
Country is under a Neceflity of taking one Manu- 
facture, that one will introduce many more.— 
The other is, That when Ca/Me, or Oil. Soap is 
made in EngTand y and ufed by the Clothier, he 
receives no greater a Drawback fox it than if 

he 
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he had ufed Tallow Soap; whereas the Draw- 
back upon foreign-made Soap is equal, or very 
nearly equal to the original Duty : So that, in 
Fact, according as Matters now ftand, our own 
Manufacture is difcouraged in both Refpc&s* 
and that of Foreigners preferred 

And having thus finiflied the prefent Exami- 
nation, it may not be improper to add, for the 
Credit of our Country, and Praife of the Legifla- 
ture, that upon the moft impartial Survey, there 
feem to be only thefe five Taxes of any Confe- 
quence, which can ftrictly be denominated Bad- % 
and among thefe, the Duties on Salt, Coal, and 
coarfe Olive Oil are by much the worft, and 
therefore ought to be the firft repealed. — At lead 
the Duty on Oil, if not totally repealed [which 
perhaps would be objected to % becaufe, if Duty- 
free, it might come in fo cheap as to fuperfede 
the Ufe of Train, or Fifh Oil] fhould neverthe- 
lefs be confiderably leflened, and reduced from 
61. 3 j. 2d. per Ton, the prefent Rate, to 30 s. 
or 40 s. per Ton. 

But after having fpecified the bad T axes, 
will it be amiis, or can it be judged unfeafonable, 
to fuggtft one great Improvement eafily to be made 
in fome of the good ones ? viz. In regard to the 
Cuftoms, To permit (though not oblige) the 
Merchants to land their Goods without prompt 
Payment of Duties at the Cuftom-houfe ?— Were 
this Permiflion granted, thofe who accepted of it 
Ihould be obliged to give Bond for the Pay- 
ment, and to put their Goods under the Lock 
and Key of the Officer, by way of additional Se- 
curity. And then they fhould be allowed to di£ 
pofe of their ErTecjts, and to pay the Duties gra- 
dually \ according as they could find Purchaiers, 
or as they wanted to remove fuch or luch par- 
ticular 
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cular Parcels, Hogfheads, Butts, Pipes, Gsftr.-'out 
of the public, to their own private Warehoufes. 
By thefe Means, every Merchant could extend 
his Trade and Credit to an infinitely greater Dei- 
gree than he can do at prefcnt ; becaufe he would 
need to make no Refcrves of Cafli or Credit for 
prompt Payments at the Cuftom-houfe ; every 
Merchant alio could buy when and where, and 
-as much as he pleafed on Speculation and fu£ 
tain no Lofs or Intereft of that Money, which 
muft be now advanced to pay the Duties ; and 
-which Intereft, even in the Cafe of Drawbacks, 
bpon the prefent Footing, never is, and never 
Jean be returned.— Becaufe, though the Duty is 
returned, the Intereft of the Money paid for it 
fli 11 remains unreturned, a great Lois to the 
Merchant, yet no Gains to the Government.— 
in fliort, this fingle Regulation would go a great 
Way towards making Great Britain a Magazine 
and Store-houfe for other Countries, and render 
all her Ports frbe. 

What new Taxes ought to be laid on, 
according to the prefent Do&rine of preventing 
Idlenefs, promoting Induftry, and checking 
Extravagance ? 

jf. Taxes ought to be laid on Dogs, on Sad- 
dle-Horfes, when exceeding two in Number; on 
Livery Servants, on all Places of public Refbrt 
and Diverfion, fuch as public Rooms, Mufic-Gar- 
dens, Play-Houfes, tsc. alfo on Booths and 
Stands for Country Wakes, Cricket Matches, 
and Horfe Racing, Stages for Mountebanks, 
Cudgel Playing, £s?c. moreover on Fives Places, 
and Ball Courts, Billiard Tables, Shuffle Boards, 
Skittle Alleys, Bowling Greens, and Cock Pits : 
—Alfo Capitation Taxes ftiould be levied on iti- 
nerant Players, Lottery-men, Shew-rrien, Jug- 
glers, 
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glers. Ballad Singers, and indeed on all others of 
whatever Oafs or Denomination, whofe very 
- Trades and Profeflions have a natural Tendency, 
and whofe perfonal Intereft it is to make other 
People profuie, extravagant, and idle. Laftly, 
The Stamp Duty might very properly be extend- 
ed to take in printed Songs, Novels, Romances, * 
Mufic, Plays, and fiich like Articles of mere A- 
mufement, to be ftampt in the fame Manner as 
Almanacks are.— Now it is obvious, that fuch 
Taxes as thefe are fo far from impoverifhing, that 
they muft neceffarily enrich every State where 
they take Place. And therefore, let it be laid 
down as an infallible Rule, that in Proportion as 
this Syftem of Taxation, or its Contrary, doth 
prevail in any State throughout the World, in the 
feme Proportion doth Induftry or Idlenefs, Plenty 
or Want, Riches or Beggary prevail likewife. 
For in fliort, the Courfe of Nature is fixed, and 
cannot be altered. What have we then to do 
but to endeavour to accommodate ourfelves to 
the invariable Rules of Divine Providence ; and 
not foolifhly expecl, that wrong mould be made 
right, or the crooked be pronounced ftraight 
to pleafe us ? 

■ ' ' ' ' T 

Queries relating to the Spirit and Effenec of tb$ 

Confutation. 

What is the general Refult of the prefent 
Engiijb Conftitution, confidered as operating upon 
the Minds of the People," and producing certain, 
diftinguifliing Effects in their Conduct and Be- 
haviour? 

A. Th e general Refult is — An Independence 
of the lower and middling People in regard to 
the Great, — but a Dependence of the Great 
upon them. And from the Claming or Mix- 

E ture 
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ture of thefe two oppofite Principles, arifes 
that medley, or Contradiction of Characters 
fo remarkable in die Englijb Nation, The Peo- 
ple are independent, becaufe they have no- 
thing to fear, and very little to hope from the 
Power of the Great; but the Great are ren- 
dered dependent upon them ; becaufe, without 
the Afliftanceor Approbation of the People, they 
cannot be coniiderable either in the Senate, or 
out of it ; they cannot either be Minifters them- 
felves, or raife an effectual Oppofition to the Mi- 
tt iflry of others. Hence it is, that the Bulk of 
the People are always appealed to in every Dit 
pute ; and being thus erected into fovereign Ar- 
bitrators, they act without Difguife, and indeed 
without Referve ; fo that both the good and bad 
Qualities in human Nature, appear bolder and 
more prominent in the Inhabitants of England, 
than in thofe of any other Country. For if the 
People are good, they are remarkably lo ; but if 
they are bad, they will take no Pains to con- 
ceal their Vices. Their unbounded Generofity, 
Franknefs of Difpofition, great Sincerity, and 
above all, their glowing Spirit of Patriotifm, are 
Proofs of the former; and the Surlinefs, Brutali- 
ty, and daring, declared Venality and Proftituti- 
on of many among them, are too (ad Inftances of 
the latter. In other Countries, the Mafs of the 
People know nothing of State Affairs ; being 
Things indeed dangerous to be meddled with : 
And therefore they are fimple and credulous, 
believing what is told them, and inquiring no 
farther. — But in England^ every Creature is a Po- 
litician ; and has formed in his own Mind the 
befl Syftem both for Peace and War. He dif- 
likes the Miniftry, becaufe he is noMinifter him- 
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felf ; and therefore reckons up all their Failings, 
and a great many more than ever belonged to 
them : and if Things go on unfuccefsfully, he is 
fure to impute it to the Fault, rather than the 
Misfortune of the Adminiftration ; becaufe it is 
natural to a free People to be fufpicfous of their 
Governors ; but he never diftrufts his own Opi- 
nion, or imagines another may fee farther, or 
know better than himfelf. Thus it is, that the 
Englijh Populace are too deeply verfed in Politics, 
• — and yet too little ; too deeply to obey with 
Readinels and Chearfulnefs ; and too little, to 
make a wife and prudent Choice for themfelves. 
On the other Hand, the Great, finding no other 
Way to the Honours and Emoluments of the 
State, and the Gratification of their Ambition, 
but through the Labyrinths of Popularity, take 
the fhorteft and the flireft Road they can find, to 
arrive at them; that is, they apply to the Pafli- 
ons and Foibles of the People, rather than inform 
their Reafbn, or enlighten their judgments. For 
the Mafs of Mankind are much fooner cajoled, 
than inftrutted. Flattery is pleafing, Inftruclion 
difagreeable and forbidding. Therefore a Can- 
didate at an Election-, is fervile and fawning to 
an aftonifhing Degree: He confults the Hu- 
mours, Tempers, Caprices, Follies, nay, the Vi- 
ces of the voting Mob, their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance ; and fuits his own Behaviour accord- 
ingly. Nothing is too abject for him to ftoop to, 
no Lye fo abfurd, no party Diftindion fo ridicu- 
lous, that he will not by himfelf, or his Agents, 
makeufe of on that Occafion. And while the 
mental Part of thefe unhappy People is thus con- 
tinually inflamed with Noife andNonfenfe; their 
brutal arid animal Part is gorged and intoxicated 
with Gluttony and Drunkennefs. — But if the 
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Candidate is out-done by his Antagonift in thefe 
dtfguifed Methods of Bribery and Corruption ; if 
he is inferior to the other in the Arts of political 
Lying, popular Declamation, Caroufing, and 
Huzzaing : then he has Recourfe, as the laft 
Shift, to the tempting Influence of pecuniary 
Bribes * and fo corrupts the Heart, where he can- 
not corrupt the Understanding. Thus it is, that 
many of the Nobility and Gentry in England^ are 
too frequently found to have certain Meanefles 
and Bafenefles in their Conduct, which are feldom 
to be met with in other Countries among Per- 
fons of the fame elevated Rank and Station. 
And yet, as a great deal muft full depend upon 
the Reputation of a good Character, and as it is 
impoilible, that popular Deception (hould laft 
long, or ferve in all Cafes * the very fame Mo- 
tives of Popularity, which lead them to do much 
Evil in fome Inftances, operate as powerfully to- 
wards doing great Good in others. Hence that 
diffufive Charity, great Liberality, and Conde- 
fcenfion, fo conlpicuous in Perfons of Fortune 
in this Country; hence thofe noble Inftances of 
public Beneficence for the Relief of the Poor, in 
Times of Scarcity and general Diftreis ; hence 
alfo that Rivalfhip and Emulation in fome of the 
Members of the Legiflature, to patronize a pub- 
lic-fpirited Scheme, and to take the Lead in do- 
ing the moft fignal Service to their Country. In 
fhort, this Independency, and this Dependency 
create fuch a Mixture of good and bad Effects, 
both in the inferior, and mperior Stations, that 
it is difficult to fay which of them at prefent doth 
preponderate, and whether the Balance at the 
Foot of the Account can be placed to the doing 
more Benefit, or more Harm to Society.— But it 
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is to be hoped and earneftly wifhed, that fome 
Method or other may be happily hit upon to 
produce the fame, or more Good, and yet avoid 
the Evil. 

<3>. If the Conftitution hath this univerfal, 
and almoft irrefiftible Influence on all Ranks and 
Conditions of Life, What is the Confequence in 
regard to certain Profeffions, Trades and Stati- 
ons ? And hath it rendered fome of them more, 
or lefe honourable and eligible than others ? 

A. As the Spirit and Bent of the Conftitution 
fo ftrongly point towards Liberty and Independent- 
cy, the Confequence is, that every Profeliion or 
Occupation is deemed honourable or eligible, in 
Proportion as it can attain this great End. And 
hence it is, that the military Service, fo much co- 
veted in other Countries, as the moft honourable, 
is not entitled to a very great Refpecl in this $ 
viz. becaufe it creates a Dependency, inftead of 
promoting an Independency; hence alfo the true 
Reafon, why Trades, even mechanic Trades, are 
no Difgrace, provided they produce Riches ; be- 
caufe Riches in every free Country neceflarily 
make the Pofleflors independent. In England, 
an Haberdafher in his Coach, is certainly as 
much confidered as a Captain in his Scarlet ; and 
if hefhould happen to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment, which is no impoflible Cafe, the military 
Man would be much more likely to fue to him 
for Favour with the'Miniftry, than he to the 
other. Thus therefore, as Wealth creates Inde- 
pendency, fo it is, for the moft Part, that Trades 
and Profcllions are rated and valued in Proporti- 
on as they produce Wealth. Why eMe is the 
Brewer preferable to the Baker, or the Pin-maker 
to the Butcher ? There may indeed be fome Ex- 
ceptions to this general Rule : but there are fo 
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few, as not to deferve a diftindt Confederation. 
And certain it is, that though the low bred Me- 
chanic may not always meet with Refpect equal 
to his large and acquired Fortune ; yet, if lie 
gives his Son a liberal and accompliflied Educa- 
tion, — the Birth and Calling of the Father are 
funk in the Son ; and the Son is reputed, if his 
Carriage is fuitable, a Gentleman in all Compaq 
nies, though without ferving in the Army, with- 
out Patent, Pedigree, or Creation. In one Word, 
Trade begets Wealth, and Wealth Indepen- 
dence : But the Afliftance of Learning and Edu- 
cation mud be called in, in order to fet of£ and 
embellifti them both. Thus therefore it cometh 
to pafs, that a competent Share of Wealth, 
Learning, and improved Senfe, is more generally 
diffufed throughout all Orders and Degrees or 
Men in this Country, than perhaps in any other : 
And the different Stations of Life fo run into, 
and mix with each other, that it is hard to fay, 
where the ooe ends, and the other begins. — In 
other Countries it i$ not fq. 1 . 

Ar* xhz Mnglifb. No Wity. and Gently more 
difpofed to Town Refidences than Counrty ones^ 
or vice verfa,? And what Effects doth the Spirit 
of the Conftitution ieem to produce in regard to 
either, or both thefe Things?. .... .» 

A, We re, the prefent Conftitution removed, 
or altered, perhaps a Town Refidence would be 
the chief Delight : But as Matters now ftand, the 
Conftitution ftrongly, though iilently, difpofes 
them to chufe both in their refpe&ive Seafons. 
To explain this, let it be obferved that a Coun- 
try Refidence is neceflary in order to create a 
Country Intereft : For, was the great Man never 
to fee, to converfc with, or refide among his 
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Country Neighbours (I mean the Neighbours to 
his Country Eftate) he would Toon find, that 
another of much lefs Property would eclipfe him 
in Influence and Power ; and that the indepen- 
dent Britons would give their Votes to that Can- 
ditate who ftudied moft to pleafe them. Hence 
therefore a kind of conftitutional Necefiity is 
formed of refiding at leaft fbme Time in the 
Country * and fince a Refidence for fome Part of 
the Year or other mud be chofen, a Summer Re- 
fidence is certainly the moft agreeable. [Not to 
mention, that in the Winter, the very fame Con- 
ftitution calls them up to Parliament.] And 
when Perfons are once habituated to a Thing* 
they take* liking to it, and feem toiprcfer it xo> 
another. Therefore a Country Seat, becomes. a. 
Matter of Choice *, and as fuch, is ornamented 
and improved, titt at length it doth art Honour 
to the Owner, and raifes the Emulation of others. 
Then the Example fpreads and catches ; and 
Building and Planting become a Fdlbion. Thus,- 
it is, that the Country Seats of; the Englijb, theirf 
Parks and Woods, their Gardens, Plantations, 
Fiflv-Ponds, and Canals are infinitely more nu- 
merous, more beautiful, and formed upon a befc*i 
ter Plan, and kept in neater Order (having more 
Care, as well as Expence beftowed upon them) 
than isufual in other Countries. Rut, were ir 
ever to come to pafs, that the Parliament mould' 
chufe their own Members, by filling up Vacan- 
cies as they happened ; — r this one Circumftance 
would caufe a total Revolution ; and the whole 
Tafte for Country Improvements, rural Decora- 
tions, and Summer Refidences, would be foon at 
an End ; viz. Becaufe the great Families would 
then relide wholly at the Capital, as they do in 
other Countries ; or elfe they would refort to 
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Places of public Diverfions, Baths, mineral Wa- 
ters, &c. inftead of cultivating an Acquaintance 
with their Country Neighbours. This therefore 
is a finking Inftance of the Power and Influence 
of the prefentConftitution. — An Influence, which 
operates much ftronger than, any pofitive Law 
whatever. For were this Conftitution, obliging 
to Country Refidences, altered or deftroyed, you 
might make a thoufand penal Laws for the keep- 
ing up of the Country Seats, embellifliing of Parks, 
Gardens, Canals, &c. and yet without Effect ; be- 
caufe they would foon be forgot and difregarded. 
But when a Polity of this Nature is once formed, 
and fet a going, it proceeds on of itfelf, requir- 
ing neither Judge nor Jury, PlaintifF nor Inform- 
er, to enforce its Execution. 

RELIGIOUS CAUSES. 

Wh at are the moral and focial Effects, 
which the Religion publicly profefled in England, 

hath a natural Tendency to produce ? 

, A. In regard to Society, as thig is the only View 
in which the Religion publicly profefled, is to be 
here confidered, it may not be amifs to give an 
authorized, and therefore an unexceptionable Ac- 

otint of its Nature and Tendency ; viz. 44 It 
4r teaches us to love our Neighbours as ourfelves, 
«< — and to do to all as we would they mould do 
44 to us, — to love, honour, and fuccour our Pa- 
14 rents,— to honour and obey the King, and all 
" that are put in Authority under him, — to fub- 
4t mit ourfelves to all our Governors, Teachers, 
" Spiritual Pallors, and Matters, to order our- 
" (elves lowly and reverendy to our Betters,-— 
44 to hurt no Body by Word or Deed, — to be 
44 true and juft in all our Dealings,— to bear no 
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u Malice or Hatred in our Hearts, — to keep 
" our Hands from Picking and Stealing,--our 
" Tongues from Evil-fpeaking, Lying and Slan- 
4< dering, — to keep our Bodies in Temperance, 
** Sobernefs, and Chaftity, — not to covet or 
** defire other Mens Goods — but to learn and 
<c labour truly to get our own Living, — and to do 
** our Duty in that State of Life unto which if 
" fliall pleafe God to call us." 
, Now from the above Account, it is eafy to de- 
duce one plain Inference, viz. That the Rules of 
Religion, and the Rules of fociallnduftry do 
perfe&ly harmonize ; and that all Things hurt- 
ful to the latter, are indeed a Violation of the 
former. In fhort, the fame good Being who 
formed the religious Syflem, formed alio the 
commercial j and the End of both, as defigned 
by Providence, is no other than this, That pri- 
vate Intereft mould coincide with public, lelf 
with fecial, and the prefent with future Happi- 
nefs. Thole Men therefore, who would repre- 
fent the Principles of Religion, and the Princi- 
ples of Commerce as at Variance with each 
other, are in reality Friends to neither, and 
quite ignorant of both. 

Hath the civil Conftitution unhappily 
eftablifhed any Circumftances in the State, which 
eventually counteract the natural good Tendency 
of Religion ? And if k hath, how might they be 
removed or altered? 

A. Thkrr are feveral Circumftances eftab- 
lifhed, which almoft neceffarily introduce bad 
Morals ; but the two Principal, and fuch as are 
chargeable altogether upon the Conftitution, are 
Electioneering, and the Frequency of Oaths. 
With regard to the former, fo much hath been 
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faid already, that it is become a very needlefe, as 
well as a difagreeable Talk to repeat it. Let us 
therefore, having feen too much of this loathfome 
Difeafe, endeavour to find out a Cure. — Or if 
not a total Cure, at leaft a confiderable Remedy : 
And fuch, I think, is not difficult to difcover. 
Vix. Let the Qualifications for Voting be put up- 
on fuch a Footing as would exclude, for the mofl: 
Part, the idle, extravagant, and debauched, 
but include and encourage die fober, virtuous, 
and ingenious : That is, let Voting excite an 
Emulation in Virtue, Induftry, and Sobriety, 
not in Vice, Intemperance, and Debauchery* 
Now this would bje greatly effected by fixing the 
Qualification both of a Freeholder and a Burgefs, 
upon one fimple, equal Plan, throughout the 
Kingdom; viz. Let that Eftate which is rated 
for ten Pounds a Year or upwards to the Land-; 
Tax, be the Qualification of Voting for a Free- 
holder : —And that Dwelling-houfe, if occupied 
wholly by a Man's felf, and not let out to Lodg- 
ers, or In-Tenants, — that Dwelling-houfe, 1 fay, 
in a Borough or City, which likewife pays to the 
Land-Tax after the Rate of ten Pounds a Year 
or upwards, be the Qualification of Voting as a 
Citizen or Burgefs ; and then, when thefe are 
fixed and fettled, let all other Qualifications, 
Freedoms, Liberties, and exclufive Privileges be 
for ever abolifhed and deftroyed. 

Now were this the Cafe, waving all Commer- 
cial Views, the moral good Confequences would 
be exceeding great and extenfive; and public 
Elections would in fome Senfe be Incitements to 
Virtue, inftead of being, what they notorioufly 
arc at prefent, the Seminaries and Nurferies of 
Vice. Moreover, the Liberties of the People 
would be as well fecured as ever 5 nay, much bet* 
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ter, becauie thiy would be founded on fuperior 
Wifdom and Knowledge, and on undoubted 
Subftance, and real Property ; inftead of that 
which is too much at prefent the Bafis of popular 
Power ; viz. Rags and Vermin, Noife and Non- 
fenfe. In fhort, nothing would fufTer by this 
propofed Alteration ; nothing would be demo- 
liflied or diminiflied but Idlenefs, Drunkennefs, 
and Extravagance ; Lying, Swearing, and For- 
fwearing; the Meannefs of Superiors, and 
Infolence of Inferiors Confufion, and every 
evil Work. And truly thefe are the Things 
which might be parted with without Regret. 

As to the Frequency of Oaths, were the 
Arch-Fiend himfelf, the grand Enemy of Man- 
kind, to have ftudied all means poflible towards 
annihilating the good Irnpreflions of Religion, 
he could not have deviled a more effectual Me- 
thod than this, which is here ready contrived for 
him ; there being fcarce a confiderable Branch of 
Duty either towards God or Man, but what is 
directly counteracted by thefe Inftitutions. In 
regard to God, the Idea of Him as an omni- 
prefent Judge and almighty Avenger, is oblite- 
rated and loft by the frequent Appeals made to 
Him, in fuch Cafes, where the Subjecl-Matter is 
either amazingly low and trifling, or exceflively 
improper. — Trifling furely Would many Things' 
appear, were one to give a formal Detail of all 
the abfurd, or infignificant Paflages, which might 
be collected out of the Statutes of Colleges and 
Lmiverftties,— outof the Cuftoms, Charters, and 
By-Laws of Cities, Boroughs, corporate Com- 
panies, and legal Societies ; — or even out of the 
public Statutes of the Realm. And yet, young 
Gentlemen at their Admiflion into the Univerfity, 
Election upon Foundations, or taking of De- 
: grees * 
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grees ; — alfo all Citizens or Burgefles either upon 
receiving their Freedoms, Admittance unto the 
Exercife of certain Trades, or ferving of Offices 
in exclufive Companies, — and in fhort, civil Ma- 
gi ft rates of every Denomination, are refpective- 
ly fworn to obferve and enforce thefe Articles, 
according to their Rank and Station. It is not 
therefore, — indeed it is not for want of Inftan- 
ces, that I here forbear to produce the particular 
Paflages referred to ; but becaufe the Subject it- 
felf is too ferious to be laughed at ; being fitter 
to excite Horror, than Ridicule. 

As to improper Occafams y what fhall we think 
of fuch Oaths, which either, in a Manner, re- 
quire Impqffibililies? or utmeceffarily lay the Mind 
and Confcience under the moft diftrefsful Diffin 
culties? And yet thoufands, and hundreds of 
thoufands of fuch Oaths are conftitutionally im« 
pofed every Year, This is a Fact, which alas ! 
there is no neceffity of proving; becaufe thole, 
who are obliged to ferve the Offices of Church- 
wardens, Conftables, iSc. &c. and thofe who* 
mull tranfact Bufmefs in the fever al Branches of 
the Revenue, efpecially the Excife, the Salt an4 
the Cuftoms, know it already but too well : fynd 
as to others, whofe Scenes of Life lead them not 
into this fatal Knowledge, there is no need of 
drawing them out of their happy State of Igno- 
rance. 

But if the Duty towards God is thu$ intrench- 
ed upon, by fuch a Multiplication of ufeleft, or 
improper Oaths ; the Duty towards Mao is not 
lefs affected by the malignant Tendency of ma- 
ny of them. And by this I do not mean to fay, 
that the Obligations to fecial Virtue, Juftice, 
Honefty and Integrity are neceflarily relaxed in 
Proportion as the firft Principle of Religion, viz. 
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the Idea of an omniprefent Judge, and almigh- 
ty Avenger, is become lefs awful and affecting 
(though furely this itfelf is a moft alarming Con- 
sideration.) But what is here intended is, that 
the exprefs Tenor, and almoft the very Words 
of many of thefe Oaths are altogether repugnant 
to the Duties of univerfal Benevolence and Good- 
will; and that a Man cannot poffibly obferve 
tbemj and at the feme Time obferve the Chriilian 
Maxim of — Doing as he would be done by. 
For Example, if the Concealments of Fraud and 
. Iniquity, under the fpecious Title of the Mys- 
teries of Trade; and if the grofleft Difin- 
genuity, and fuch felfifti, fordid Views as are 
diametrically oppofite to the public Good, are 
to be enforced by the Sanction of an Oath, as 
moft undoubtedly they daily are ; — What confi- 
derable Alfiftance can we expedt from Religion, 
when it is thus employed to deftroy itfelf? And 
if the Light that is in Us, is thus turned into 
Darknefs, How great muft that Darknefs be * 
In fliort, were all the feveral Inftances to be enu- 
merated, wherein the natural Efficacy of Religi- 
on is unhappily counteracted by fome pofitive 
civil Inftitution ; it would perhaps appear a grea- 
ter Wonder, that Religion, under fuch Circum- 
flances, fhould produce any good Effects at all, 
than that it fliould produce fo few. 

But yet, thefe Evils, great and crying as 
they are, may moft eafily be removed, if hear- 
tily and fincerely fet about. And what is better 
ftill, there is hardly a Poffibility that any bad 
Confequences fhould attend the Alteration ; for 
in fuch a Cafe, no Mobs, no Infurrections, nor 
even popular Clamours could be railed to oppofe 
the Reformation ; no Struggles for Power, or 
Convulfions in the State could be excited ; nor 
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any Profpect of a Change in the Syftem of Re- 
ligion, or Government could, in Confequence 
thereof, be wilhed for by fome, or feared by 
orhers. And now, mould you alk, What is the 
Remedy propofed, that can be fo fafely admini- 
ftred, and yet be adequate to fo great an Evil ? 
The Anfwer is plainly this ; let all common or 
private Subjects, who are not called to efpecial 
Engagements of Truft or Fidelity in the Difcharge 
of fome particular Offices, or in Accounting 
with the Revenue, be fuffered to live quietly un- 
der the Laws of the refpective Societies to which 
they belong, without previoufly requiring any 
exprefs Covenant whatever: — But let every other 
Perfon, who is more immediately called to fome 
particular Engagement, be exprefsly obliged un- 
der large Bonds and Penalties, befides the ufu- 
al legal Punifhments, to difcharge it faithfully. 
And thus, by thefe two fimple, eafy Reformati- 
ons> at lead a Million of Perjuries would be pre- 
vented every Year. For by the firft, all Stu- 
dents in the Univerfities, Citizens, Burgefles, 
Freemen of Trading Companies, Voters at Elec- 
tions, £f?r. £sfr. would be left free from the hor- 
rid Abiue and Entanglement of Oaths ; and yet 
be as much under the Command, Jurifdiflion and 
Pttnifbtnent of their refpective Laws, as they are 
at preient : And in regard to the fecond, all Ci- 
vil Magiftrates, from the higheft to the lowed 
Order \ all Officers in the Revenue, Merchants, 
Captains of Ships, Tanners, Tea-Sellers, £s?r. 
igc. would thereby be difcharged from fuch 
Oaths, which, as Matters now (land, are in ma- 
ny Refpects impoflible to be kept, and in others 
are but little, very little obferved, when found to 
interfere with immediate Intereft and prefcnt 
Profit; — Yet, though thefe feveral ClafTes of 
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People would he difcharged from Oaths, they 
would ftill remain under the Obligation of Bonds, 
Penalties, and legal Puniftiments ; nay, be liable 
to higher Bonds and Penalties, than at prefent 
they are fubject to. This being the Cafe, What 
further Securities are to be given, or can you re- 
quire ? — Indeed, let me aflt, What are the prefent 
Securities (fuch I mean, on which any Strefs or 
Confidence is put) were you to (uppofe all Bonds, 
Penalties, and legal Puniihments to be totally fet 
afide ? As to the Multiplicity of Oaths, fo fre- 
quently taken ; that thefe are not looked upon as 
any real Security,, is evident from hence; viz. 
every Merchant, or Mafter of a Veffel who fwears 
to his Irriport at the Cuftom-houfe, hath his Goods 
as much watched and guarded by the Officers, as 
if they did not believe one Word which he had 
fworn. Why therefore is he compelled to fwear 
at all, fince his Swearing produces no Sort of 
Confidence, and gives no Satisfaction whatever 
to the Impofer of the Oath ? In one Word, let 
daily Experience determine this Affair. — We 
have, for Example, a prodigious Multitude of 
Employments now in the Kingdom ; all which 
may be termed Offices or Places, in a general 
Senfe, with no great Impropriety ': That is, 
they may be ftiled Pofts of Honour, or Profit, 
or perhaps both ; Pofts of Truft, or Gain, or 

rrobably of both united. This being the Cafe, 
lhall, for the Sake of greater Diftindtion, 
beg Leave to divide them into two Clafles ; 
viz. Thofe of the new, — and thole of the old 
Creation. The Offices of the new Creation, 
are iuch as have partly arifen, and partly been 
inftituted lince the Reformation; and will be 
found to confift chiefly of Governor(hips, Guar- 
dianfifrips, Treafurerfliips, and Trufteefliips in 
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the Management of Schools, Hofpitals, Alms- 
houfes, Infirmaries, aud many other Foundations 
oflate Erection : To thefe may be likewife added 
the Mafterfllips, and Urtierlfcips of Schools ; the 
Places of Phyficians, Surgeons, Apothecaries 
Matrons, and Nurfes in Hofpitals and Infirmaries ; 
alfo all Employments arifing from mercantile Com- 
miflions, Agencies, Fadtorages, Partnerfliips, Pur- 
ferfhips, and the like; not to mention thofe belong- 
ing to Compting-houfes, Store-houfes, Magazines, 
Bankers-fhops, and many others. Be it therefore 
fufficient to obferve, that all thefe Employments 
(call them Offices, or otherwife, it matters not ;) 
yet all are attended with a confiderable Share 
either of Honour, or Profit according to their 
refpective Natures ; and that fome of them are 
among the moft important, and others the molt 
lucrative Stations in the whole Kingdom \ re- 
quiring the greateft Degree of Diligence, and 
Integrity in their Difcharge and Execution. Yet, 
great, important, and lucrative as many of them 
are, you can hardly fay, that a fingle Oath of 
Admiflion is required in any one of them. This 
is a ftriking Circumftance, and highly deferves 
the public Attention. — On the contrary, The 
Offices of the Old Creation, are all the Parts of 
Government, of Civil Magiftracy, and of*the 
Revenue from the higheft to the loweft; alfo the 
feveral Mafterfllips, Wardenfliips, Treafurefhipf, 
65V. of Corporations, and Companies of Trades ; 
and indeed of almoft every other Charter, and 
Foundation, Civil, Commercial, or Religious, if 
granted, or eftablifhed prior to the Reformation. 
Now in regard to the Admiflion into each of 
thefe, the Reader is defired to take efpecial 
Notice, that the Solemnity of an Oath is required 
over and over, even though the SubjecVMatter 
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to which it relates, (hould be of no more Impor- 
tance than the Office of a Scavenger. This being 
the Cafe, and thefe the Diftinclions between the 
Offices of the Old, and of the New Creation, 
permit me to afk this one Queftion, viz. In what 
Refpedts are the Swearers obferved to difcharge 
their refpedtive Duties, better than the Non- 
Swearers ? or did. you ever difcover, that the 
Adminiftering fo many Oaths was attended with 
any folid Advantage in the one Cafe * or the Non- 
Adminiftering with any real Difadvantage in the 
other ? Nay, to go farther ; were your own Clerk, 
Steward, Bailiff; Butler, Groom, Houfe -keeper, 
and all the menial Servants in your/Houfe now 
to take ever fo many Oaths, that they would 
behave with Honefty, Diligence, Fidelity, and 
Sobriety in your Service : — Would you repofe 
one Jot the more Confidence in them upon that 
Account ? No ; I am certain, .you would not. 
Why therefore fhould fuch Oaths be continued 
any longer in fimilar Cafes ; feeing it hath been 
made out as clear as the Sun, that they ferve 
to no other Purpofe in the World, but to in*- 
volye Thoufands and Millions in the Guilt of 
Perjury ? 

But the Origin of thefe Oaths is a farther 
Reafon why they fhould be now abol idled : Of 
which take the following brief Relation : viz. 
When the Tyranny and Wickednefs of Popery 
prevailed, the Priefts invented and recommended 
the Ufe of Oaths upon almoft every Occafion. 
This they did under a Pretence of mixing the 
Duties of Religion with the Affairs of Civil Life ; 
but with a real View of extending their Empire 
of auricular Confeffion, and thereby of bringing 
the Laity under the Neceflity of applying to them 
for Pardon, and purchafing Abfolution. And 
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the Defign thus deeply laid, fucceeded to their 
Wiflies for many Ages. But as the Reformation 
came on, the Dodbrine of auricular Confeflion, 
and judicial Abfolution funk and died away : Yet 
in the Hurry and Confufion of the Times, fome 
of thofe very Corruptions, which made auricular 
Confeffion appear neceflary, or at leaft plaufible, 
were over-looked and forgot : So that thefhame- 
ful Frequency, and improper Ufe of Oaths not 
only continued, in the Instances above related, 
but even gained Ground in after Times, to the 
particular Difgrace of this Proteftant State and 
•Nation. And thus is too fully verified that 
Remark, frequendy repeated in The Elements <f 
viz. That we (till remain in the Dregs 
of Popery, in regard to certain Points of Pra&ice, 
tho* we have fully abjured thofe Principles, on 
which fuch corrupt Practices were originally 
built. Indeed the pious and Well-meaning Father 
Quefnel honeftly endeavoured to reform thefe 
Abufes, even in the Church of Rome-, fetting 
forth the Unreafonablenefs and Wickednefs of 
continuing fuch Oaths, and the Dangers thence 
arifing to the Souls of Men. But alas ! this very 
Pofition, which certainly hath not a Spark <f 
Herefy, or Enthufiafm belonging to it (whatever 
fome other Parts of his Works might have) was 
condemned by the Pope in the hundred and 
fir ft Propofition of the famous Bull Umgenitus^ as 
heretical, ill-founding, and offenfive to Catholic 
Tradition. — Thus far as to the Hiftorical Ac- 
count of the Rife and Progrefs of the Evil here 
complained of — And now let me be permitted 
to clofe the Whole with this one Refle&ion ; viz. 
That tho* the Pope may condemn any Attempts 
towards the Difcontinuance of unneceflary or im- 
proper Oaths, through Motives beft known to 
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himfelf; yet the Senfe of Reafon and Revelation 
is evidently this, viz. That Swearing, or a iblemn 
Appeal to the Court of Heaven rtiould be the laft 
Refource of all ; and only to be ufed on the mo(t 
important Occafions, and where other Methods 
cannot fucceed . Therefore in Proportion as you 
deviate from this Rule, you proftitute one of the 
mod facred Ordinances of Religion ; you counter- 
aft its Defign, and make Religion become a Par- 
ricide to itfelf ; you loofen the Bands of human 
Society ; and in every Refpeft you take the Name 
of God in vain. 

Q. Doth the Religion by Law eftablifhed allow 
a Toleration tothofe Perfons, whofe Confciences 
will not permit them to join in its Worfhip and 
Communion ? 

A. The Principles of the Proteftant Religion 
being founded in the Right of private Judgment 
(for our firft Reformers had no other Right to 
juftify their Separation from the Church of Rome) 
it evidently follows, that all Proteftants, if they 
will aft confidently, mud allow that Right to 
others, which they claim themfclves. And yet, 
clear as this Proportion now appears, its Evidence 
ivas not fcen, at lead not acknowledged by Pro- 
teftants of am Denomination whatever, till a 
great many Years after the Reformation. So 
difficult a Thing it is for the Light of Truth to 
make its Way, where the Minds of Men have 
been long wrapped up in Darknefs : — And herein 
we mud mgenuoufly confefs, 

Iliiacos intra muros peccatur, & extra. 

The Dutch were the firft People, who caufed 
the Doftrine of a Toleration to be incorporated 
into their Civil Conftitution : And yet, it is much 
to be queried, whether their true Motives had not 
more of the Commercial, than Religious Merit 
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belonging to them. But be that as it may, this 
Doctrine was certainly adopted here in England 
upon Motives of Conlcience, at the Time of the 
happy Revolution; and feems now fo irmly 
rooted in the Judsmentsof the whole Kingdom ; 
that fcarce a Perfon can be found to oppofe it 
openly. Nay, were any Author to afiert, at 
this Time of Day, that three or lour hundred 
Thoufand Perfons ought to be itnprifoned, or 
expelled the Realm, or otherwise perfecuted; 
rather than be permitted to live in a Non-con- 
formity to the Eftablifhed Church ; he would 
meet with that univerfal Contempt and In- 
dignation, he had fo juftly deferred. And as to 
the Church of England itfelf, What is the Con- 
(equence of this Lenity and Indulgence ? Why 
truly, the Effects are fo far from being prejudicial 
to her, that they ftrengthen her Interefts every 
Day : And in Proportion as the former Heats and 
Animofities fubfide, in the fame Proportion do 
Men feem better difpofed to join in her Worfliip 
and Communion. Indeed fome few nrejudiced 
Perfons, perhaps naturally of a malevolent Tem- 
per, may (till remain on both Sides, who would 
be for reviving the former Contentions: But they 
are in all Refpects fo very inconfiderable, as 00 
merit no Share of the Public Regard. If any 
Competition is now fubiiftiog, it is of a much 
nobler Kind, viz. Which Side, the Church, or 
the Diftenting, (hall have the Honour of pro- 
ducing the mod eminent Perfons in all Branches 
of ufcful Learning, particularly the Knowledge 
of the Scriptures. And Competitions of this 
Sort, will never do any Mifchief to either Church, 
or State. 

Doth the Religion of the Country create 
a great Number of idle Holidays, and pompous 
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Proceffions ? And what arc the Confequences 
regarding both the Iuduftry, and Morals of the 
People ? 

-A. An Englijbmarty who is to travel into foreign 
Countries, rauft fee the Propriety of inferring thefe 
Queftions in a Treatife of this Nature : Though 
as far as regards his own Country and Religion, 
thanks to the happy Reformation, they are become ■ 
unneceflary ancNuperfluous. 

£K Doth the Religion of the Country injoin 
a long and fevere Lent, requiring its People to 
conform ftrictly to a Fifti-Diet, as a meritorious 
Ac! of Piety towards God? if fo,— What Excefles^ 
of Gluttony and Gormandizing are obfervable, 
either at the Approach, or after the Conclufion of 
this extraordinary Seafon ? And what Difeafes or 
Diftempers are ducoverable, as proceeding from 
fuch a iudden and unnatural Change both of the 
Quality, and Quantity of the ufual Food. 
_A The prefeot Reply to this Qucftion muft 
bjs the fame as the former. \-\ . ■ " ] 

gj. Doth the Religion of the Country inculcate 
Celibacy, and recommend a Solitary, or monadic 
Life as the molt meritorious ; in Read of giving 
the Preference to the Active, Induurious, and the 
Social ? Moreover, are there any Orders of Re- 
ligious Beggars to be found ? and are fuch Infti- 
tutibns to be imputed to the avowed Principles 
of the Religion of the Country ? 

A. A like Anfwer to be returned, as before. 

Q What public Provi Cons are made either 
by the Religious, or Civil Inftltutions of the 
Country towards the proper Training up of 
Youth in the Principles of Religion and Virtue? 
And are there any Parochial Lifts annually re- 
quired to bz given in, of fuch young Perfons, as 
having been initrufted during the preceding Year, 
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are capable of giving a fufficient Account of thofe 
Duties, which conftitute the good Chriftian, — 
and the good Citizen ? 

A. The Ecclefiaftical ErtablHhment hath done 
tolerably well ; but the Civil having done nothing 
at all in this' Refoeft, the Conlequence is, That 
every Effort of the Religious PartDf the Confti- 
tution becomes fruitlefs and vain. The Methods 
of public Inftru&ion propofed hy* the Church, are 
Catechifing on Sundays in the Afternoon ; which 
Methods are undoubtedly good in themfelves, 
and would certainly foon produce a vifible Refor- 
mation, were they properly attended. But the 
Misfortune is,~ Taat as Catechifing is an Appli- 
cation to the Judgment, and not to the Paffions of 
Mankind ; it is aefHtute of thofe Charms which 
draw Numbers together, whether of young or 
old 1 . For as it hath nothing belonging to it, to 
captivate either the Eyes of the Spectators, or the 
Ears of the Audience ; and as it is neither of the 
Comedy, nor Tragedy kind, its Influence on an 
independent [not to fay, a licentious] People, is 
juft as much as they pleafe themfelves ; — which is 
afmoft juft nothing at all. This is a Fafl, which 
the Author of thefe Sheets is forry to fay, he can 
too well atteft upon the Experience of many 
Years. Add to this, that the Rich will not fcruple 
to declare, That they do not chufe to fend their 
Children to mix with the Poor, leaft they (hould 
be injured in their Morals by contracting Ac- 
quaintance with them, (not to mention other 
Keafons, which perhaps have their Foundation in 
Pride and Vanity:) And as to the Poor, thofe 
few among them, who are difpofed to fend their 
Offspring to be inftru&ed, think it very fufficient 
to oblige them to attend at fuch a Period of Child- 
hood, when they are fitter for the alphabetical 
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Rudiments of the School -miftrefs, than the ra* 
tional Inftrudlions of the Paftor. In (hort, the 
propereft Seafons for Catechifing are thole, when 
the Underftanding is opened, and the Paflions are 
on the Wing in purfuit of Objects. For if you 
begin fooner, youinftrudt the Parrot, and not the 
Man; But alas, if you defer hj to the proper Time, 
and expeft that Youth (hould the more con- 
ftantly attend, in Proportion as they advance to- 
wards Maturity, you will find, that thofe of the 
better Sort efteem themfelves above it, and thofe 
of the inferior judge themfelves pad it : — .And in 
both thefe unhappy Prejudices, they are too much 
abetted by their refpeftive Parents. This being 
the Cafe, the Religious Part of our Conftitution 
cannot be blamed, if fo little Good is effefted ; 
becaufe it is impoflible to go to the Root of the 
Evil, unlefs the temporal Power will lend fome 
Afliftance. Were indeed fome Civil Polity efta- 
blifhed in order to enforce the Buiinefs of Cate- 
chifing both on the Gatechift, and Catechumen ;. 
(and foch might eafily be devifed, without making 
any Intrufions on Liberty of Confcicnce) a con- 
fiderable Good might be effected. Or rather 
were the parochial Pallors univerfally obliged to 
deliver to their Diocefans annual Lifts of fuch 
young Perfons belonging to theif Charge, as either 
are, or might be inftructed in the Duties of Re- 
ligion, (fpecifying the feveral Impediments or Pre- 
ventions •,) This fingle Circumftance would do 
more than perhaps at prefent can be well imagin- 
ed. Certain it is. That it would give Counte- 
nance and Protection to thofe worthy Clergymen, 
who are inclined and defirous to do their Duty; 
and it would ftiame and expofe others, if they 
did not make the like Returns : Not to mention, 
that it would difpofe the Laity to acquiefce in % 
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and to approve o/fuch a Regulation, when made 
a (landing Part of their Pallor's Duty ; which 
otherwife, they would cenfure, and object to, and 
undoubtedly oppofe, as a peculiar Officioufnefe, 
and meddling Temper in him. In ftiort, when 
any Affair is made a regular Part of a Man's 
Duty, he is never blamed, but rather commended 
for difcharging it faithfully : whereas were he to 
attempt to do the fame Thing, through any Zeal, 
or voluntary Aft of his own, he would fbon find, 
that they would put a very different Conflrudtioa 
upon the Matter, and oppofe him with all their 
might — The Paftors in North Britain, as I am 
informed, are bound by public Authority to go 
through thefe, or fuch like annual Examinations, 
and to make regular Reports to their refpe&ive 
Synods. In this they find no Difficulty, but are 
the more commended and refpefted for it, in Pro- 
portion as they ufe the greater Care. And the 
Morals of the People committed to their Charge, 
are a fufficient Proof *of the Excellence of the 
Inflitution. Why therefore rauft South Britain 
alone be difltnguifned from all the World, where- 
in, the InfHtutions of Religion, and thofe of Civil 
Government concord fo little with each other? 

■ 

One general Query more efpecialfo adapted for dif- 
covering the comparative Riches, or Poverty of 
a Country in paffing through it. 

• •» 
Are there any general Rules t<y be laid 
down for the Ufe of Travellers to enable them to 
judge of the comparative Poverty, or Riches of a 
City, Town, or Country, in palling through it ? 

A. Yes there are feveral ; and fuch as mutually 
prove, and corroborate each other: 

i. Let 
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1 . Let the Traveller enquire the relative Price 
both of Land, and Money ; thefe being the certain 
Criteria of the Riches, or Poverty of a Country ; 
Criteria, like the alternate Buckets of a Well, 
where the Afcent of the one neGeflarily fuppofes 
the Defcent of the other. Thus, for Example, 
where the Intereft of Money is high, the Price 
of Lands mud be low ; becaufe the Height of 
the Intereft is a Proof, that there are many to 
borrow, yet few to lend. And if fo, then it fol- 
lows, that wherever there are but few Lenders 
of Money, there cannot be many Purchafers of 
Land. On the contrary, were the Intereft to be 
exceeding low, the Price of Lands muft rife in 
Proportion ; becaufe the Lownefs of Intereft is an 
infallible Proof, that there are many Perfons in 
that State capable of making Purchafes; and yet 
but few, who want to fell, ot mortgage their 
Elates* But the Effefts of high, or low Intereft 
are yet to be extended a great deal farther ; in- 
afmuch as the Imployment, or »n on-imployment 
of a People, and confeqnendy their Riches, or 
Poverty, will be found to depend in a conflderable 
Degree on one, or other of thefe Things. To 
rlluftrate this, let us fuppofe the Intereft of Money 
to be low in England; as it really is, but high in 
F ranee. Therefore an Englifb Landed Gen tlemaa 
can afford, and often doth borrow Money on his 
Eftate, in order to advance the Value of it, to 
build, and plant, and make other Improvements : 
All which give Imployment to the common 
People, at the fame Time that they bring clear 
Gains to himfelf. And the Imployment of a 
People is their Riches. On the other Hand, a 
French Landed Gentleman cannot afford to do 
the like ; that is, to imploy the People ; becaufe 
the high Intereft of Money would be greater than 

his 
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his Returns of Profit, or Advantage, Therefore 
the Eftates in France are in no Degree improved, 
and advanced in Value like the Eftates in England. 
And what is here obferved in regard to the Landed 1 
Intereft, is equally applicable to the Mercantile, 
and Manufacturing: It being a certain FacT, That 
a Tradefman in France would rather chufe to put 
out his Money to Intereft (which by the By, 
creates no Imployment) than be content with 
thofe fmall Profits, which an Englijb Tradefman 
is glad to accept of, becaufe he cannot turn his 
Stock, or Credit to a better Account. — Not to 
mention, That when a French Merchant, or Ma-, 
nufaclurer rifes to a Capital of twelve, or fifteen 
thoufand Pounds, he begins to be fick, and a- 
fhamed of his Occupation ; and will ufe all his 
Power, and not a little of his Money, to get him- 
felf and Family ennobled, in order to wipe off die 
Difgraceof his original Condition. This being 
the Cafe, it evidently follows, that the Engtijb in 
general mud have larger Capitals in Trade than 
the French 5 aadeonfequently can, and do employ 
^greater Number of People in Proportion. Nay* 
it follows iikewife, that an Engtijb Tradefman 
with a Stock of ten thoufend Pounds, will aftuaUy 
underfel 1 hia French Rival of five thoufand Pounds; 
even though he fhould pay dearer for every Articla 
of Work, and Labour. This may feem a Paradox 
to many Perfons, who are unacquainted with Cal- 
culations of this Nature : But it can be none to 
thofe, who will confider, that if the Englishman 
is content with Five per Cent. Profits ; while the 
Frenchman experts Eight or Ten per Cent, the 
former may afford to underfell the latter (efpe- 
cially as he hath a double Capital) and yet pay 
higher Wages to all his Journeymen, and com- 
mon Tradesmen. 

2. Let 
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2. Let the Traveller obfervethe Condition of 
the public Inns on the great Roads : For they 
likewife are a kind of Pulfe, by which you may 
dilcover the Riches, or Poverty of a Country. If 
therefore you find them in a flourifhing State, you 
may depend upon it, that many Paffengers fre- 
quentthat Road : And the Frequency of Paffing 
and Re-pafling is a fure Proof; that Bufinefs of 
fome kind or other is going forwards. The public 
Inns on the great Roads in France are generally 
bad ; — bad, I mean, if compared with the Inns 
in England : Thofe in Languedoc are fome of the 
bed ; and if you afk, What is that owing to ? 
It is, becaufe the Trade of Languedoc is more con- 
fiderable than the Trade of mod other Provinces 
in the Kingdom. 

3. Let the Traveller make the like Obferva- 
tions and Inquiries concerning the Number of 
Waggon which pafs and re-pafs the Road. — 
Waggons never travel for the Sake of Pleafure, 
but for Ufe: Becaufe their Fnducement muft be the 
Carriage, and confequently the Sale of Goods : 
And wherever thefe Goods are made, there the 
People have found Imployment in Proportion. 

4. Let him be particularly attentive to the 
Quantity and Quality of the Wares to be found 
in the Shops of tne Country Towns, and Villages 
through which he pafTes. For in Fadt, fuch Shops 
are no other than the Magazines of the Place ; 
and by that means become the fureft Indications 
of the Wealth, or Poverty of the adjacent Neigh- 
bourhood. In a Word, rich Cuftomers create rich 
Shops ; but no Shopkeeper will be fo imprudent, 
as to provide great Stores of valuable Goods, 
wfyere ne can have no reafonable Expeftation of 
vending them. : Therefore, let the Traveller, who 
goes Abroad for the Sake of knowing the State 
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of other Countries, always call at fuch Places, 
whenever he can have Time : For, a little Money 
judicioully laid out in purchafing any Trifle which 
the Shop affords (though perhaps not worth the 
carrying to the next Stage) will enable him to 
make more ufefiil Difcoveries, and authorife him 
to afk more fearcbing Queftions concerning the 
Trade, Manufactures, Improvement, or Non-Im- 
provement of the Country, than he could other- 
wife have done, had he reuded whole Months, or 
even Years among them. And as this is a Fa£t 
which the Author may be permitted to fpeak to 
from his own Experience; therefore he hath a 
better Right to recommend it to others. 

5. Let the Traveller alfo enquire into the State 
of Living in Cities and Towns : viz. Whether 
the Inhabitants in general occupy feparate Dwell- 
ing houfes; or whether many Families are croud- 
ed into one. If the latter is the Cafe, depend 
upon it, that the People are poor in Reality, 
wnatever Apppearance they put on. For fcarce 
any Family would fubmit to the Inconvenience of 
Lodgers, jot Inn-rTenants, if their Circumftances 
were fuch, as vyould enable them to be exempt 
from it. — Not to mention, that if a Family is to 
be pent up in a Room or two, the Quantity of - 
Houfhold Goods cannot be great: And yet, were a 
national Inventory to be taken in every Country* 
the greateft Riches of a State will always be found 
to confift in Houfhold Goods. 

6. Le r him further obferve both in Town and 
Country, Whether the Generality of the Inhabi- 
tants decorate, or keep neat the Outfide of their 
Houfes ; and beftow fome Kind of Ornament on 
their Grounds and Gardens. For if they do, they 
certainly are not in diflrefsful Circumftances ; the 
fclxterior in this Refpeft being a fure Proof of the 

Interior. 
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Interior. And the very doing of thcfe Things 
creates a coofiderabk Quantity of Labour. But, 
wherever the Houfes look decayed or miferable; 
and the adjacent Gardens and Grounds appear 
negle&ed, and Nature lies unimproved ; — there 
you may affure yourfelf, that the Inhabitants 
either never felt the Bleffing of Profperity, or 
have loft it. 

7. Lastly, let him particularly inquire, 
Whether Tenants in the Country u£ually pay 
their Rents in Money, or in Produce. For this 
is a capital Article in difcovering the relative 
Riches, or Poverty of a Country. If the Rent 
is paid chiefly, or altogether in Corn, or Cattle; 
or any the like Produ&ions of the Farm, it is a 
fure Sign, that Money is exceeding fcarce, and 
that there are no convenient Markets at Hand 
for the Tenant to fell his Produce, and convert it 
into Cafh. For if there were, neither Landlord, 
nor Tenant would approve of this Method of 
Payment, could another be obtained. Not the 
Landlord, becaufe it would not always fuit hint 
to take it in Kind *, and becaufe he cannot fi> 
conveniently exchange it for other Neceflarks or 
Conveniences: Not the Tenant, becaufe he would 
certainly prefer a free and open Market for the 
Sale of his Goods - f and would be very unwilling 
to fee the beft of his Produce be carried to his 
Landlord for the Payment of Rent; — nay, in 
fuch a Cafe, he will not think of raiting fo good 
a Produce, as he otherwife would have done. 

AN D thus have I ventured, with due De- 
ference to thofe, whole more immediate Province 
it may be, to conduct my young Traveller, and 
. to lead him, as it were by the Hand, not only 
through various Climes, but even through the 

different 
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different Syftems of Commerce, Government, 
and Religion of different Countries. The Man- 
ner of doing this, it mud be acknowledged, is 
entirely new ; but if the general Method, or Plan 
propoled is not an improper one ; and if fome 
Trearife, or other of this Nature was really 
wanted ; it is numbly hoped, that the Errors and 
Miftakes of the Author, occafioned by his mak- 
ing his Way over vaft, untrodden Grounds, where 
he had no Guide or Direction, will be looked 
upon as the more excufable. Indeed, the Apology 
which will bed fuit him, and which he is defirous 
of ufing on thisOccafion ; is no other, than what 
would fuit every honed Writer, who hath the 
Public Good really at Heart, and hopes, that his 
Labours may at fome Time or other, though ever 
fo diftant, or in fome Degree, though ever fo 
fmall, be of Ufe and Advantage to Mankind. 
That is, he humbly deiires, that thefe Sheets may 
be confidered only as a rude Eflay, or the firft 
Attempt of a well-meaning Perfon on a very im- 
portant Subject. And if they (hould prove to be 
the Means of exciting the fuperior Abilities of 
others ; or if any Hints here thrown out, (hall 
hereafter be corrected and improved upon ; the 
Defign of the Author will be fully anfwered ; 
and the Horation Motto of Fungar vice cotis, will 
then be his own. 

As to the Queries themfelves, they are fuch as 
may be eafily altered, and adapted to the Genius 
of any Country, People, or Government what- 
ever. And though the young Traveller may at 
firft Sight, be difcouraeed at their Nature, or 
Number, as if they would impofe a greater Tafk 
upon him than he is able, or willing to perform : 
yet he may afliire himfelf, that the farther he 
proceeds, the more Delight he will take in thefe 

Studies 
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Studies. Moreover, as he is not called upon to 
haften, or make any fatiguing Difpatch, but to 
take Time, and advance gradually, he will find 
that the Difficulties will leffen every Day; and 
that thefe Refearches, which at the Beginning 
perhaps appeared to be a Labour 9 will turn to an 
Amvfement. Nay more, feeing that the Queftions 
are already ftated (and by that means the great, 
and perhaps the only real Difficulty taken off his 
Hands) he will find likewife, that every Pcrfon 
he fhall converfe with, from the higheft to the 
lowed, will be capable of anfwering fome, or 
other of thefe Queitions, to his full Content and 
Satisfaction. 

In regard to what the Author hath faid par- 
ticularly about his native Country, the candid 
and judicious Reader will eafily perceive, that his 
.Defign was neither to commend, nor blame in- 
difcriminately ; but to fpeak as impartially as he 
could, and then, having fet forth, what appear- 
ed to him to be the Truth >, to leave it to operate 
and take itsCourfe. Many great Improvements 
have been undoubtedly made of late Years in this 
Kingdom : Yet many more there are Hill to make. 
And as it would be very difingenuous to deny a 
Blefling; it would be equally wrong to conceal a 
Fault : — Efpecially, if together with the mention 
of the Fault, a Method is propofed foi; redreffing 
it. As to the Times and Seafons, when thefe, or 
fuch like Methods are the propereft to be carried 
into Execution ; that is not the Author's Concern ; 
his Province being only to ftate Facts, and to 
fubmit Propofals to public Confideration. Per- 
haps indeea the Time is approaching, and not afar 
on, when the peculiar Ctrcum (lances, and Crifis 
of Affairs, will require the Adoption of fome of 
thefe Plans much fooner than could otherwifc 

have 
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have been expected. But, be that as it may ■ 
when an important Truth is once laid down, it 
will be perceived to be always growing, though 
very flow in Growth. Crefcit occulto velut arbor 
<ew> is'the Charafteriflic of it; and in this, it is 
juft the Reverfe of Error. Such therefore being 
the Cafe, may we not hope, thajg^gf, or later, 
Truth will certainly prevail : 
Author himfelf (hall have the Ptetfl*faf feeing 
thefe Polities eftablifhed during mPML«Life-time, 
is much lefs material, than whether they (hail be 
eftabliOiedatall. 



FINIS. 
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